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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


nian 

With the “Spectator” of Saturday, December 10th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages of 
which will be devoted to Advertisements. Advertisements for the Sup- 
plement should reach the Publishing Office not later than noon on the 
Wednesday preceding that date. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—@———. 


RESIDENT GREVY resigned on Friday, after a delay 
which has excited all Paris, and which will furnish one 
day a curious chapter in the history of France. He agreed last 
Friday to resign on Monday, but finally promised to send in his 
resignation on Thursday. M. Rouvier announced the fact in 
the Journal Offciel, and resumed office in order that there might 
bea Ministry during the interregnum. Before Thursday, how- 
ever, M. Rochefort and a few other Extremists had convinced 
the President that the country was with him. M. Rouvier 
announced the new decision to the amazed Chamber in a 
short speech, ending with the statement that he had resigned 
again, and the Deputies voted an adjournment till 4 p.m. 
On their reassembling, they voted, by 531 to 3, another 
adjournment for two hours, adding the significant hint 
that they awaited the promised communication, The Senate 
also concurred, and on the unmistakable will of the Chambers 
being again announced to the President, he promised, 
for the second time, to resign on Friday. This time he kept his 
promise. The Congress, therefore, will be called for Saturday, 
and in view of the restlessness of Paris, and the expediency, 
therefore, of avoiding Sunday, may proceed to an election with- 
out loss of time. 








If there is any disturbance, it will be caused by a desire to 
coerce the Congress; and, of course, it will increase with every 
day’s delay. It is evident that the Communists are astir and 
watchful, and it is asserted that they have some hope of winning 
over the infantry, but are afraid of the cavalry—who charged 
them on Thursday night—and of the marines. There is, 
however, no serious apprehension in Paris, where the Funds 
keep up, the theory being that General Saussier can be 
relied on, and that the soldiers will obey his orders. If 
M. Ferry is elected, Belleville threatens a riot; but the 
workmen are unarmed, and their leaders thoroughly under- 
stand the effect of modern fire. With the reserve, there- 
fore, that the unexpected happens in Paris, and that an acci- 
dental shot may cause a collision, it is safe to believe that the 
election will pass over tranquilly. It is a curious coincidence 
that M. Grévy resigned on the anniversary of Napoleon’s coup 
@état thirty-five years ago. 


The Unionist demonstration in Dublin has been a great 


success. The first meeting, on Tuesday, in the Leinster Hall, was 
attended by more than four thousand persons, representing the 
landlords, bankers, professionals, large traders, and captains of 
industry,—in short, all who have anything, know anything, or 
make anything throughout Ireland. These classes are, with few 
exceptions, opposed to Home-rule; and the first object of Lord 
Hartington’s and Mr. Goschen’s speeches was to bring home 
that fact to the public, and also this,—that without these classes 
a nation cannot be made. We have quoted largely from this 
portion of their speeches elsewhere, and need only add here that 


2 |.both speeches were received with unbroken enthusiasm. Lord 


Hartington specially denounced the argument that Home-rule 
should be granted because Irishmen wish for it. If that 
is a final reason, Separation, when demanded, must be granted 
too, and this the Gladstonians incessantly assert they will never 
grant. Lord Hartington dwelt strongly on the readiness the 
British Parliament had shown to remove grievances, by emanci- 
pation, by disestablishing the Church, and by giving security to 
tenants; and asked what remained. The land? That was the 
very subject which Mr. Gladstone deemed it necessary to settle 
in the British Parliament before the Irish Parliament sat. He 
concluded with a noble peroration denying that the English 
democracy had any desire except to do equal and fair justice to 
Treland, or that they would refuse any reform demanded by 
constitutional means. 


Mr. Goschen, after replies to Mr. Morley and Sir W. Har- 
court which, though eloquent and conclusive, would have been 
better avoided, the occasion not being one for debate, and after 
stating the economic facts of the situation in language quoted 
elsewhere, ridiculed the analogies drawn by the Nationalist 
Press between Ireland and countries tyrannically ruled. Was 
there any subject country in the world—say, Venice under 
the Austrian rule—where such a meeting as that could have 
been gathered together to pray for continued union? He called 
out enthusiastic cheering by describing Home-rule as “a bastard 
nationalism,” which would only generate unendurable friction. 
“Tt was possible that under that system the rich might be 
sent empty away, but the hungry would not be filled with 
good things.” The misery of Ireland had been only in- 
creased by the agitation which had levelled a fatal blow at the 
agriculture of the country. The very unions of whose poverty 
Mr. Morley had spoken had been assisted with British capital, 
and the doctrine of repudiation preached by the League would 
but prevent that assistance. It was but three years since the 
Leaguers were denouncing Mr. Gladstone as a hypocrite and the 
Liberal Party as traitors, and now these invectives were 
reserved for the Unionists, although “ we value this portion, this 
integral portion, of the British Empire. We value you as 
citizens who have been partners in our glories, and who are 
factors in our strength, and it certainly is not from any feeling 
of contempt or aversion that we are nerved to continue this 
struggle against the separation which would be fatal to the 
interests of both.” 


Mr. Goschen’s speech at the banquet of Wednesday night 
was one of the most eloquent he has delivered. He commented 
a good deal on the pitting of the masses against the classes, 
and said that while he did not in the least deny the dumb 
instinct of the masses, he was not at all disposed to concede 
that the only qualification for passing a sound judgment on 
political matters, is “to have nothing and to know nothing.” 
Replying to the remark of the Nationalist newspapers, that Lord 
Hartington and he had been tame in their addresses on the 
previous night, he said that they deliberately avoided inflaming 
party passions, and that in the heart of Dublin they had no need 
to expose those Nationalist misrepresentations which in England 
and Scotland it was necessary to expose. The Unionists desired 
nothing more than to be able to extend to Ireland all the local 
institutions which they are prepared to grant at once to 





England and Scotland; but while such local institutions 
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are liable to be at once wrested to partisan objects, it would be 
at once injurious to the United Kingdom, and folly as regards 
the interest of the locality itself, to force upon Ireland provisions 
for one set of legitimate objects which would be used only for 
another and quite different set of wholly illegitimate objects. 
Irishmen must take the initiative in organising themselves for 
resisting Nationalist terrorism, if they would have the Govern- 
ment do that for which the Government is most eager,—extend 
to Ireland the local liberties of Great Britain, and also foster 
anew those Irish industries with which the terrorism of the 
National League, by repelling capital and arbitrarily controlling 
labour, has shown itself to be wholly inconsistent. 


Lord Hartington’s speech was in the same sense. He held 
that boycotting in Ireland and obstructing the deliberations of the 
British Parliament were practically one and the same policy, the 
policy of rendering the existing situation desperate, and reducing 
us to surrender to the Nationalist Party, as a garrison is reduced 
by famine. If the Unionists are to oppose this effectively in 
England, they can only succeed through the hearty co-opera- 
tion of the Irish Unionists on Irish soil; and for toilsome and 
daily efforts on the part of Irish Unionists in organising this 
resistance, Lord Hartington made a most eloquent and effective 
appeal. 


We have been accustomed to say that the humonr and gaiety 
of heart for which Ireland was once celebrated, has departed 
from the country with the rise of Mr. Parnell’s cold and grim 
ascendency. But this is not quite the case. Ata meeting of 
the Historic Society, in Dublin, for instance, about a fortnight 
ago, the Rev. Dr. Carmichael made a speech in which he most 
vivaciously bewailed the loss of that light-heartedness that once 
characterised Ireland, but proved to demonstration that that 
light-heartedness is not completely extinct. Nothing can be 
better, for instance, han Dr. Carmichael’s satire on the modern 
Irish patriot :—‘‘ There was a time when Irish Nationalists were 
ready to do and dare, aye, and die, for the cause. Such were the 
men of °98, such were the men of ’48, such were the Fenians of 
65; but their modern Irish patriot took the most precious care 
of his own skin. He proclaimed beforehand how he longed to 
suffer for his country. What to him was the plank-bed ? 
What cared he for prison fare? The worse he was treated, 
the better for Holy Ireland. But, strange to say, the 
minute the law took him at his word and ran him in, 
the patriot got at once alarming symptoms of tubercular 
disease. The public were informed that his grandmother 
died of consumption, and that if he were not let out 
at once, he would die too. In the old Homeric times, the 
sulky Achilles took to his tent ; but the champion of Irish inde- 
pendence took to his bed, and would not get out of it even to 
have it made. This was the new method of winning the freedom 
of a nation,—take to your bed, stick to your old shirt, hold on 
like grim death to your trousers, and Ireland will be a nation 
yet.” The letter which Mr. O’Brien has just smuggled out of 
Tullamore Gaol to publish in the columns of the Freeman’s 
Journal, though it utterly repudiates the notion that the plea 
of ill-health was ever sanctioned by him, contains a very 
happy illustration of this new patriotism. Take the fol- 
lowing. for example, by way of complaint that the prison 
authorities do what they can, without violence, to substitute 
the proper prison dress for the private suit with which 
Mr. O’Brien was surreptitiously supplied :—“ Since I supplied 
myself with a new suit of clothes I have been subjected to a 
succession of night alarms and espionage, so that I am not 
able to change my clothes by night or day, and every time my 
back is turned I am obliged to be in readiness to resist an 
infamous persoval outrage, accompanied as it would have to be 
by circumstances of aggravated violence.” That is what 
Matthew Arnold would call the true “lyrical cry” of modern 
nationalist patriotism. 

At Hull yesterday week, Mr. John Morley made a very bitter 
speech, in which he charged the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
with hitting “below the belt” when he said that the obstruc- 
tion during the last Session had prevented the Government 
from passing the Railway Rates Bill and the Technical Educa- 
tion Bill. Mr. Morley said, justly enough, that neither Bill had 
been obstrneted by Irish Members, which was quite trae, and 
that the latter Bill had been chiefly objected to and delayed by 
the amendments of Conservative Members, which, again, we 
believe ta be quite true. But Mr. Goschen never said anything 


either of these Bills the Irish Members had raised difficulties 
What he said was that they had wasted such a vast number of 
nights, that there was not time at the end of the Session to get 
through either of these Bills ; and so Mr. Morley had understood 
him, for he retorted that where, as in the case of the Scottish 
Technical Education Bill, no objections were raised, there was sti} 
time to pass such a Bill. Of course; but that does not show 
that where substantial points were in dispute, there was time for 
discussion. Indeed, as he well knows, there was not. And to 
charge Mr. Goschen with suggesting false accusations against 
the Irish, when he did not suggest anything of the kind, was 
itself more like “hitting below the belt” than anything which 
could be brought home to Mr. Goschen. 


The ablest part of Mr. John Morley’s speech,—and he jg 
always, in grappling with argumentative issues, the ablest of 
Home-rule orators,—was the part of his speech in relation to 
Trish Land-purchase. His point was that any Purchase Bil} 
modelled on the lines of the Bill of 1885 cannot succeed, 
because it makes the British State the creditor of a number 
of individual Irish tenant-farmers who would not seruple 
to break faith with the British State, especially if, by refusing 
Home-rule, we should make the Nationalists eager to egg 
them on to those breaches of faith. That is very true, and 
applies to a mere extension of Lord Ashbourne’s Act; but it 
need not apply, and does not apply, to all the suggestions for 
a Land-purchase scheme. And while we heartily agree with 
Mr. Morley that the condition of a great many of the Western 
districts of Ireland is so poverty-stricken that it is hardly 
possible to conceive the advent of prosperity to them, even if 
rent absolutely ceased to-morrow, the maddest of all the mad 
schemes for restoring that prosperity seems to us to be to ext 
loose Ireland from England, and leave her to sink by herself, 





The story of the “Orleanist ” forgeries which were shown to 
the Czar is obviously important in some way, or diplomatists 
would not discuss it so much; but it has not as yet been reasor- 
ably explained. No evidence is offered as to the contents of the 
letters, or as to the reasons which induced Prince Bismarck to 
make public this morsel only of his conversation with the Czar. 
He is evidently delivering a blow at some one; but whether the 
object is the Orleans family or, as is now alleged, his own 
Ambassador in Vienna, Prince Reuss, or some caiarilla 
in Berlin, it is impossible to guess. The Comte de Paris, 
through his agent, M. Bocher, has explicitly assured the 
Cologne Gazette that neither he nor “the family of which he is 
the acknowledged head ” have meddled in Bulgarian affairs, and 
Prince Reuss has visited Berlin to confer personally with the 
Emperor. It is difficult to avoid suspecting that it is Paris 
which the Chancellor desires to influence, and that when the 
Presidential election is fairly over, we shall hear another explana- 
tion of the authorship of the letters,—perhaps an acknowledg- 
ment that the author is only in sympathy an Orleanist. The 
only proofs of their importance are, first, that all Russian editors 
have been ordered to leave off scolding Germany ; and secondly, 
that the story has made Vienna uneasy. They suspect there 
that Prince Bismarck has given Bulgaria to the Czar in returr 
for certain concessions, and this would not suit Austria at all. 


Lord Dufferin held a noteworthy Durbar on Friday week at 
Peshawur. It was attended, of course, by all the nobles of the 
district, but also by hundreds of the hill chiefs with whom 
the Government has relations, which is unusual, and by refugee 
Princes from Central Asia, and independent chiefs like the 
Akhoond of Swat, which is unprecedented. When the usual 
ceremonial ended, the Viceroy, to the surprise of his audience, 
made them a speech in Persian, which he has spent his leisure 
is acquiring. He told them of the material prosperity he found 
everywhere between Kurrachee and Peshawur, bade the inde- 
pendent chiefs welcome as guests in the Queen’s name, and 
informed them of his hope that the good relations between 
Afghanistan and India would tend to produce tranquillity 
on the frontier. Many of the chiefs, we fear, regard tran- 
qnillity as a very dull condition of affairs; but their presence 
of itself shows how rapidly British influence is penetrating the 
hills, and how little the chiefs fear treachery from us. ‘Their 
biographies, if they could be written, would slightly amaze 
London; but they are growing softer under the influence of 
comparative quiet, in spite of themselves. The Durbar marks 
a distinct improvement in the condition of the whole frontier. 





that would in the least have suggested that with regard to 


The Dulwich election,—or, more correctly, the election for the 
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Dulwich Division of Camberwell,—has resulted in the choice of | 
the Conservative candidate, Mr. Maple, by a majority very 
slightly decreased from that obtained by his predecessor, Mr. 
Morgan Howard, in 1885. Mr. Morgan Howard came in by a 
majority of 1,694 in 1885, when the total poll was 7,118. Mr. 
Maple, who was not only a stranger to the borough, but cer- 
tainly not nearly as popular a candidate as Mr. Morgan Howard, 
gained a majority of 1,412, with a total vote of 6,650,—4,021 
polling for Mr. Maple, and 2,609 for Mr. Henderson, who was 
regarded as a “strong” candidate on the Home-rule side. It 
will be observed that both sides polled fewer votes than in 1885, 
though the party which was confident of success very naturally 
fell off more than the party which was trying to win the seat. 
Judging from the result, we should expect that at the next 
General Election the Home-ruler will suffer a much greater 
defeat than he suffered on Thursday last. 

The German and Austrian papers are full of congratulations 
at what they call the British adhesion to the alliance of the 
Central Powers. That, they say, makes peace almost a cer- 
tainty. We dare say Lord Salisbury is friendly to that alliance, 
and we are quite sure he would do much to preserve peace; but 
it should be distinctly understood that no agreements can have 
been made under which Great Britain would lose her freedom 
of action. Itis most inconvenient not to be able to make such 
treaties; but a British Government is not able. The people 
do not understand the situation sufficiently to make any 
promises, unless it be one to protect Italy from the bombard- 
ment of her towns. The value of the Italian alliance is 
thoroughly appreciated; but a new guarantee of the in- 
tegrity of Turkey would divide the nation at once. What is 
desired is not the integrity of “Turkey ”—that is, the con- 
tinuance of the Ottoman tribe in power—but the gradual 
emancipation of her provinces as they become ripe for autonomy, 
and the ultimate transfer of Constantinople to the representa- 
tives of a Balkan Federation. It is right that these reserves 
should be made, lest, when the hour of action arrives, Great 
Britain should be accused either of treachery or fear. 


The Chronicle of Thursday publishes a statement which looks 
true, but which we have not seen confirmed in any other journal. 
According to its information, a rising of the slaves occurred in 
the St. Paulo District of Brazil on October 22nd, the whole 
body retiring from the plantations to the mountains, with their 
wives and children. The mounted police followed, but either 
were defeated by the slaves, or so far sympathised with them as to 
make their attack unreal. At all events, the mounted police, either 
through timidity or disaffection, when ordered out against other 
bodies of slaves subsequently in retreat, declined to obey orders. 
The movement may be purely local, but it has long been expected, 
the late Mr. Christie, for example, for twenty years British 
Minister at Rio, having predicted many years since, in the writer’s 
hearing, that unless white emigration could be largely and sud- 
denly increased, Brazil would share the fate of Hayti. That is 
improbable; but the coloured population is so numerous in 
proportion to the whites, and to those half-breeds who would 
sympathise with the whites, that a servile war is never impos- 
sible, and, in a territory so extensive, would be most difficult to 
put down. It will be observed that the slaves have taken the 
opportunity of the Emperor’s absence. 


The right of the Government to prohibit public meetings in 
Trafalgar Square will be fairly tested in the cases of Messrs. 
Cunninghame Graham and Burns, who were committed for 
trial on Wednesday, on charges of disorderly conduct in 
Trafalgar Square on Sunday, November 13th. The conflict 
of evidence as to those gentlemen’s actual conduct was 
astounding; but Mr. Vaughan, the sitting Magistrate, held 
that a primd-facie case had been made out. As to the law, 
Mr. Vaughan argued in favour of the right of the Crown to 
prevent meetings in a square which is still its property; but 
his main reliance, pending a decision by superior authority, 
was upon the legal power of the Commissioner of Police to 
prevent meetings in London intended or calculated to disturb 
the peace. That is the substantial question to be settled, for 
if the Commissioner does not possess that power, meetings of 
roughs may be held every day round the Bank of England, and 
the whole course of British commerce may be arrested with 
impunity. There will, of course, be the further question 
whether this meeting could be properly so described; but upon 





that subject a jury only can decide, and a Loudon jury is 
seldom strongly biassed in favour of disorder. 

An extraordinary examination has been going on through the 
week in the Bankruptcy Court, that of the partners in “ Green- 
ways,” the Warwickshire Bank. They give their evidence with 
frankness, it must be owned, and it seems clear, from the admis- 
sions of the chief partner, that they drew great sums from a bank 
which they knew to have been insolvent for at least twelve years, 
that they overdrew to the amount of £70,000, that they lent large 
sums to relatives on insufficient or worthless securities, and that 
their customers, mostly small men, will lose in the aggregate 
some £200,000. The amount lent to a single concern, the Kenil- 
worth Tannery, exceeded £105,000, and is lost; and Mr. Kelynge 
Greenways admits, as regards a draft for £1,500 received from 
a Mr. Cooper for safe custody only, that he asked his Leaming- 
ton manager to send it up to their London agents; but the 
manager refused. The result of the evidence given in the 
Bankruptcy Court is watched in Warwickshire with intense 
interest, and is, indeed, of importance to every one interested 
either in banks or bankruptcy. If Mr. Chamberlain’s Act can 
neither prevent nor punish trading such as is revealed by the 
evidence taken in this case, it will be pronounced as great a 
failure as all its predecessors. We will hope better things, but 
the partners, who have the best legal assistance, have the manner 
of men who feel quite secure. 


M. Pasteur’s attention has been attracted by the prize of 
(25,000 offered by the Government of New South Wales for 
some mode of destroying the rabbits which have become a pest 
there, and he proposes in the Temps what seems to us an almost 
diabolic expedient,—namely, to transport to New South Wales 
the microbe of chicken-cholera, by which poultry are sometimes 
utterly devastated, and to spread the disease among the rabbits 
by watering their food with contaminated soup, in which this 
microbe would be conveyed tc them. In other words, M. 
Pasteur suggests acclimatising in Australia a new animal 
disease of a highly epidemic character. It is a remarkable 
proposal, and bears out the contention we have always put 
forward in these columns, that science is becoming more and 
more unscrupulous in its manipulation of the mighty but only 
half-understood agencies which it has itself discovered. The 
physiologists turn vivisection into a scourge, and now the same 
class,—for M. Pasteur is not a physician weighted with the 
responsibilities of a professor of the healing art,—are preparing 
to wield a still more powerful scourge,—to spread plague with 
truly sublime rashness amongst our poor fellow-creatures, and 
this without any possibility of knowing what this tremendous 
instrument may effect. A human wielder of thunderbolts may 
easily chance to ruin what it never entered into his head to assail, 


The Duke of Norfolk is, we believe, to leave London to-day 
for Rome, if his uncle, Lord Lyons’s condition permits, for the 
mission entrusted to him,—namely, to thank the Pope for the 
congratulations sent to the Queen of England on the occasion 
of her Jubilee. It would be well, we think, if the British 
Government had seen fit, or should see fit, to make this cere- 
monial visit the opportunity for exchanging views with 
Leo XIII. on the very difficult subject of the best mode of 
suiting Irish education to the wants of the Irish people, in 
such a way as not to hurt the susceptibilities of the Church 
acknowledged by the greater number of that people. The 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Limerick, Dr. O’Dwyer, one 
of the best of the Irish prelates, has said within the last 
two or three weeks that the education question is really 
in the very front of all the questions which press for a satis- 
factory solution in Ireland; and of this we may be sure, 
that the solution of this question will never be satisfactory 
without some direct communication between the Government of 
Ireland and the head of the Church to which all Irish Roman 
Catholics bow. No better opportunity for opening these nego- 
tiations could be imagined than the Dake of Norfolk’s mission ; 
and if such negotiations lead to a wish for further and fuller 
communications on other subjects, no sensible Protestant, and 
no really pious Catholic, would regret it. As an able writer in 
Murray’s Magazine for this month justly remarks, if the 
priesthood of Ireland were Buddhist instead of Roman Catholic, 
England would have done more to secure their loyalty, and 
would not have left their religious chief so severely alone. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 101? to 1013. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE RESIGNATION OF M. GREVY. 


RENCHMEN are changing, they say, and in the direction 
of dullness, but certainly they have not lost the gift of 
making their politics dramatic. The scenes presented in Paris 
during the last few days have been those of a great melo- 
drama, full of “effects,” of sudden surprises, of attitudes 
struck by the performers, all leaving the audience in doubt 
whether the climax, though it is expected to be pleasant, may 
not after all be tragic. We left M. Grévy last week almost 
weeping, or, it is reported, actually weeping, with anger and 
humiliation, but under a promise, made through M. Henri 
Maret, to resign his chair. He had been deserted by every- 
body, and was left alone to write his Message with as much 
dignity as he could. It was understood, and definitely 
announced by the Times’ correspondent, that the letter 
of resignation would be forwarded to both Chambers on 
Monday ; but M. Grévy, as the hours went on, found his 
place more and more dear to him, and on Monday he post- 
poned till Thursday the irrevocable act. No one, however, 
doubted that he had yielded, and Tuesday and Wednesday 
were passed by politicians in conferences, questionings, and 
intrigues, with this general result,—that if the Right supported 
M. Ferry at the first ballot, he would be elected at once, but 
that if they did not, the Opportunists and the Radicals might 
by possibility coalesce to carry M. de Freycinet. If not, 
all existing candidates must be thrown over, or the 
balloting might last for ever. No settlement closer than 
that could be arrived at, and on Thursday, when the 
Chambers assembled to hear M. Grévy’s farewell message, the 
excitement was extreme. M. Rouvier mounted the tribune; but 
instead of reading the message, announced, amid the stupe- 
faction of the House, that the President had altered his 
decision ard withdrawn his promise of resignation. It was 
even so. A number of Radicals, alarmed at the idea that 
their formidable enemy, M. Ferry, might be elected to the 
Presidency, had visited M. Grévy, had assured him that he 
was necessary to France, and had offered to provide him with 
a working Ministry who would at least give him time. The 
old man, who has been President for nine years, who during 
that time has met with nothing but deference and adulation, 
and who cannot even now get rid of the feeling that the 
outcry against him is a mere intrigue, entirely believed his 
consolers, accepted their utterances as the voice of the people, 
ridiculed the notion of being bound by his notes in the official 
journal, and, in short, refused to go. “I am defending,” he 
said quite truly, “the prerogatives of my successors.” M. 
Rouvier, therefore, had no alternative except to communicate 
this decision to the Chamber, and to announce, for the third 
or fourth time, the resignation of his own Cabinet. 

It is probable that M. Grévy was sincere, that he was the 
victim of a vanity which has swollen in his seclusion, and that 
he really expected the Chamber to feel relieved by his re- 
tractation, and to find his enemies tolerate a Ministry of Affairs 
at least for a short period. He does not know much of what 
is passing in Paris, he is very angry with the politicians, 
and he does know, through the Embassies, that the Courts 
of Europe regard his resignation with dismay. He therefore 
expected applause ; but the Chamber, after a moment of utter 
confusion, voted a suspension of the sitting only till 4 o’clock, 
meaning, of course, that the Deputies ‘intended to sit until a 
solution had been arrived at. This was communicated to the 
President, but he only snubbed M. Rouvier for talking to him 
as a Minister when he had resigned, and at 4 p.m. the sitting 
was resumed. As no message was forthcoming, nor any 
promise of one, a Deputy named Viette proposed the pregnant 
resolution that this “ Chamber, awaiting the communication 
which was promised it, adjourns to 6 o'clock.” This resolution, 
which, though couched in constitutional language, was in sub- 
stance a direct demand that the President should resign, was 
passed by 531 votes to 3; and as the Senate also agreed to a 
further postponement, M. Rouvier and his colleagues repaired 
once more to the Elysée to inform the President of the 
will of a nearly unanimous Assembly. What had occurred 
in the interval at the Elysée is not known; but M. 
Grévy was in a more placable mood, and signified to M. 
Rouvier that, as both Houses were against him and he had no 
Ministry, he would forward his Message on Friday announcing 
“‘ the resolution which he had to take.” M. Rouvier, of course, 
understood that the resolution taken would be to resign, for he 
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agreed to resume office, and the Houses, in that expectation. 
adjourned to Friday, when the President resigned. ‘ 

All this while the excitement in Paris had been growing, 
Crowds began to form in the neighbourhood of the Palace 
in which the Assembly sits, the picked Guard, military ang 
civil, was strongly reinforced, and special measures were 
taken for the protection of the Elysée. The crowd dis. 
played no arms, and possessed none; but in the evening, the 
violent clubs were crowded to the doors, the old language of 
revolution began to be heard, and the possibility of beating 
or attracting the soldiers was openly discussed. All the signs, 
indeed, which in Paris precede ¢meutes began to be visible ; 
and when, at 11 p.m. on Thursday crowds began to float to 
and fro, and cry for a rush upon the Elysée, the cavalry were 
called out, and charged, fortunately without taking any lives, 
Paris was beginning to ferment ; and if any accident impedes 
the action of the Congress, we may next week have to record 
a conflict in the streets, with its usual consequence, that the 
General in command overshadows all the statesmen in office 
or in the Chambers. 

If the Congress sits in peace, there is little to be added to 
the views already before our readers. If the three parties adhere 
to their principles, an election is impossible, for an absolute 
majority is needed—443 votes—no party possesses one, and 
while the Right and the Extremists ought not to vote either 
for M. Ferry or M. de Freycinet, neither of them can accept a 
Radical nominee, Parties, however, under such circumstances, 
never do stick to their principles, and the point to 
be considered is the temptation that weighs most strongly 
with each. We think, for ourselves, that the chance of a vote, 
passing by all candidates, in favour of some firm but almost 
unknown man, possibly an Admiral, have increased, and that 
this may be the ultimate solution; but this is not the con- 
clusion of observers on the spot. They believe that 
the old Gambettists will vote for M. Jules Ferry, and 
that the Right, forgetting the law against the religious 
corporations, of which he was the author, and the disasters 
in Tonquin, for which he was responsible, will support 
him, in order to keep down the populace of Paris, He 
is known to be Conservative, to be a man of unusual nerve 
and haughtiness, and to be firmly determined to maintain 
order ; and they ask first of all for that. It is asserted, too, 
that the Pope has condoned his offences against the Church— 
he is nominally a Lutheran—and that Russia has disclaimed 
any idea of opposition to his election. His chances are there- 
fore considered the best, and next to his are those of M. de 
Freycinet, who might, it is supposed, be accepted by the 
Gambettists, and attract the Radicals by a pledge to summoa 
M. Clémenceau and suppress the Budget of Public Worship. 
No other candidate is at all in front, and the only quite un- 
known name discussed is Admiral Dompierre d’Harnoy— 
usually called Admiral Dompierre—who is nominated by 
M. Hervé, and would not, therefore, for himself be un- 
acceptable to the Right. Nothing is clear, however, and 
the merest accident, the gathering of a crowd, a chance shot, 3 
rumour, may modify all minds at the last moment, and induce 
the Congress, in spite of all resolutions, to accept a soldier, 
That fact, which no one will doubt, is a strong argument 
against the present mode of electing the President, which 
was intended, we must remember, to pave the way for a King. 
If the President were elected by the people, the intrigues of 
the Chamber would be stilled, and the populace of Paris 
would be powerless to dictate the election. That, how- 
ever, is a large subject, and the stream of tendency 
among French Radicals runs strongly the other way, towards 
the abolition of the Presidency, and the investiture of 
the President of a single sovereign Chamber with all 
the duties of representation. That dangerous proposal 
would be Parliamentary government made logical, and there- 
fore has an attraction for the French mind; but the Congress 
summoned this week will hardly dare to discuss any suggestion 
for revising the Constitution, or, indeed, any subject except the 
election of a successor to unfortunate M. Grévy. 


THE UNIONISTS IN DUBLIN. 


: ee object alike of the splendid gathering of Tuesday iv 

Dublin, and of the impressive speeches delivered by 
Lord Hartington and Mr. Goschen in the Leinster Hall, was to 
bring into full relief a half-forgotten element in the Irish 
Question ; and it was most successfully achieved. Every one 
who has ever discussed that question, whether in writing or 
in speech, whether Parnellite or Unionist, moderate or fanatic, 
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has admitted that at the very root of the present movement 
lies the discontent of the Irish people with their economic 
condition. The people, it is true, are no poorer than they 
have always been—indeed, they are far richer—but they have 
become conscious of poverty, have learned to fret under 
their wants, and are thirsting to better their material 
condition, even through revolution. They have looked 
upon fat England until the smell of the fleshpots has 
made them sick with longing. Nevertheless, the argument 
which should have weighed with them, that in desiring Dis- 
union they are driving away the very wealth they seek, is of 
all others the very one which has been forgotten. Even the 
fact. that an agrarian revolution, whatever else it may do 
—and we are of those who believe it might do much— 
can by no possibility increase the wealth of the country, 
that the potatoes will be no bigger, the cattle no fatter, 
the grass none the more nutritive, because rent is no 
longer paid, has been studiously concealed; while all other 
sources of prosperity have either been ignored, or hidden 
under vague suggestions of indefinite Protection. The heavy 
fall in all securities which followed the production of Mr. 
Gladstone's Bill was treated with contempt by all but 
Unionists ; and the losses sustained by Ireland from the with- 
drawal of moveable capital have been obscured by statistics 
showing that the people were saving more pennies, or drink- 
ing more whisky than ever. The object of the great meeting 
was to recall attention to the economic result of Home-rule, to 
show that capital and industry, other than farming, were 
threatened by the new movement ; and this object was attained. 
The whole of those who possess, or who earn, or who distribute 
wealth—lando ners, bankers, railway magnates, manufacturers, 
great commercial men, and captains of industry—sent up their 
representatives to protest that, in their most decided judgment, 
Home-rule would be fatal to the prosperity of Ireland. 
They, at least, would be driven out; and if they fled, 
whence was prosperity to come? As Lord Hartington, 
with his stately sense, put the case in a few words:— 
“If you want to see Irish industrial enterprise and manufactures 
and commerce developed in Ireland, have not manufacturers, 
have not capitalists, have not traders and merchants, have not 
the leaders of your great industrial enterprises something to 
say to it? If you are going altogether to neglect the opinions 
of those men, if you are going to ridicule their fears, perhaps 
to cast them out from among you, to deprive them of any share 
of influence in the government of your country, do you think 
that that will be an inducement to them to employ their capital, 
their intellect, and their labour in the service of the country 
which treats their advice and their fears in this manner? I 
maintain that the minority which is opposed to this policy 
largely includes those classes upon which the future prosperity 
of Ireland mainly depends.” Mr, Goschen stated the same 
thought at more length, but in an even more striking 
way :— What I wish to bring home as the lesson of this 
meeting to-night is the essential position of the commercial, 
the mercantile, the professional, and the industrial classes 
in this question. Attempts are made to minimise their 
importance, and in a kind of way to throw opprobrium 
upon them. But these are the men who, by organising 
steam-packets, assist to facilitate communication to the 
advantage of all, and for the purpose of carrying men 
and merchandise to and fro. These are the men who, by 
putting their capital into railroads, facilitate communication 
all over Ireland. They are the bankers who receive the deposits 
of all classes of the community, and spread them again over 
the whole of Ireland. They are the men who import the com- 
modities which are necessary for the food and sustenance of 
the country. They are the men who export the produce by 
which, unless it is sold, and sold advantageously, the agricul- 
turists can scarcely exist. They are the employers of labour ; 
they are the captains of industry ; they discharge functions 
which are recognised as most essential and most honourable in 
all communities. And are these the men whose political 
existence is not to be recognised, and whose votes and 
opinions are to count as nothing beside that class alone which 
is regarded by Home-rulers as entitled to political respect ? 

That argument, we concede, is not a final one. If the Home- 
rulers of Ireland were content, provided their country were 
free, that she should be a powerless and impoverished one, a 
small island in the Atlantic, with a few herdsmen for popula- 
tion and a little herbage for its grand resource, the argument 
would be almost ridiculous, and certainly would never be put 
forward. No man is ever angry, except Archdeacon Grantley, 
because another accepts poverty. But the essence of the 


Home-rule case is that Ireland desires to be a nation after 
the modern ideal, with many classes, varied occupations, 
much wealth, much of the civilisation dependent on accu- 
mulation, and a high standard of diffused comfort for an 
increasing population. It is under these hopes that the Home- 
rulers reject independence, sigh for agrarian laws, and whisper 
that, for a time at least, native manufactures must be 
“ fostered’ and “ encouraged” into remunerative activity. It 
is prosperity and freedom, not freedom alone, which the 
agitators are promising; and that being so, the veto upon 
Home-rule passed by all who possess largely, or trade on the 
great scale, or distribute in quantities above pennyworths, is a 
great fact; as regards half the promises made, a fatal fact. Of 
the reality of that veto no one can doubt. If the Leinster 
Hall had, as Mr. Goschen spoke, been blown up by dynamite, 
the commerce and industry of Ireland would have momentarily 
stopped, as if from a paralytic stroke; and the audience did 
but represent the entire class, Even Parnellites would not 
deny that, or question that if the vote were left to the men 
who guide or stimulate the industrial energy of Ireland, Home- 
rule would at once be relegated to the region of pleasing dreams, 
They would only retort that agriculture was the grand industry 
of Ireland, and that agriculture would not suffer, never seeing 
that in this admission they surrender their whole case, and accept 
for their country either the poverty they deplore, or the weak- 
ness they swear shall not continue. Poverty, it may be con- 
tented or even happy poverty, but still poverty is the doom 
in our age of all purely agricultural communities, unless, as in 
parts of France, they grow an article passionately desired by 
all who can waste money; and it is especially the doom of 
Ireland, where nothing grows well but grass and oats, and 
where wheat which, whether saleable or not, yields bread, is 
almost as hard to rear as the olive or the vine. It is 
true that were Ireland owned by men with the nature and 
habits of Dutchmen, she might, as a grand dairy-farm, be a 
most comfortable though humid land ; but then she could only 
bear two millions of people, and the dream of a true nationality, 
a great place in Europe, a separate career through history, 
must be laid aside. If Ireland is to be rich, she can be rich: 
only while capital is applied to her commerce and her manu- 
factures, while her industry is free from intimidation, and 
while the law of contract, on which trade ultimately reposes, 
is rigidly, even superstitiously observed. The existing indus- 
trial leaders of Ireland, following in this all wise observers, 
declare that under Home-rule these conditions cannot be 
secured. Capitalists will fly, industry will be at the mercy of 
terrorising societies, and contracts will be considered oppres- 
sions on the poor. They may be wrong or right, but nothing 
can be clearer than their evidence. In a capital ruled by the 
leaders of the movement, in the face of possibilities of terrorism, 
knowing that they are making themselves marked men to hostile 
chiefs, who have threatened vengeance even upon Magistrates 
who are under oath, and policemen who are as irresponsible as 
collies, the commercial classes swarm to Dublin to cheer witk 
enthusiasm every sentence from the Unionist chiefs which 
tells them that Home-rule would be ruinous, and that Home- 
rule shall never be. There was literally no dissent, and Mr. 
Goschen, who of the two speakers pressed the argument most 
home, was of the two the one most vehemently applauded. 
Such a meeting would, in England, be held to be final as to 
the opinion of the class represented ; and though the opinior 
itself may be erroneous, it is final as to the assertion that 
Ireland is united upon Home-rule. The “directing classes,” 
including all interested in the use of capital, are, with the 
Protestants of Ulster, enthusiastically opposed to the proposal. 
There were many other things in Lord Hartington’s speech 
well deserving of comment, especially the noble peroration 
in which he repudiated on behalf of all Unionists any 
hostility to Ireland, a sister whom they desire to keep per- 
manently within the common home; but we have confined 
our attention to this single point,—first, because it was the 
main one of the speech ; and secondly, because we believe it to 
be the one which will most affect Irish Home-rulers. The 
intense desire for comfort which has recently revealed itself in 
Ireland has been a surprise to most Englishmen; but if they 
will think, there is nothing in it which ought to have been 
unexpected. The Irish have never pretended to be an ascetic 
people. They have always cared for money, and sought gain, 
and loved lives of easy and even jovial indulgence. Their 
literature is full of their desire for enjoyment, they think 
society improved by drinking in company, and they—alone in 
Europe, we believe—have made of funerals the occasions of 





mighty feasts. Their love of their country, though quite 
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genuine and almost unaccountably powerful, does not prevent 
their leaving it for ever whenever they earn too little, and 
they only took up Home-rule with zeal when Mr. Davitt 
had persuaded Mr. Parnell to link with it the hope of 
possession of the land. Their hatred of eviction is in 
reality hatred of being poor, and no race in the world, 
improvident as they are deemed, so dread being reduced by 
circumstances to a last shilling. They talk like English 
beggars, but they hoard like Asiatics. It is not from Ireland 
that the subscriptions for the Home-rule movement come, nor 
on Ireland that the National League relies for the bulk of its 
necessary funds. There is not a race in the world more careful 
to avoid dowerless marriages, or one in which the contests for 
family property are more: keen—ending, as they constantly do, if 
the property is land, in murder—and we cannot but believe that 
when the economic effect of Home-rule is once perceived, the 
enthusiasm with which it is regarded will rapidly diminish. It 
is Mr. T. P. O'Connor, not a Unionist, who says that Separation 
is folly, because England buys the bacon, The English are 
never willing to press that argument home, thinking it savours 
rather of the huckster than the statesman ; but there has been 
a vein of sordidness mixed up with the whole history of Irish 
patriotism ever since the day when Swift woke the island into 
fury by denouncing the brass pennies; and it is well that the 
economic argument should be brought out to the full. It is, 
at all events, true. 


MR. LACAITA’S RESIGNATION. 


E have now more than once sketched the course which 
Mr. Gladstone should have adopted, if, after taking 
up the very sincere belief which he evidently entertains that 
a separate Legislature for Ireland is the only possible solution 
of the vexed Irish problem, he had wished to draw over all 
wise and moderate Liberals to his standard. But there is in 
Mr. Gladstone that impetuosity of the convert which too often 
seriously impairs his own great power as a leader. He became, 
as it is rather his wont to become, more eager in his new 
conviction than the very persons whose creed he had adopted. 
He could see nothing but moderation in leaders in whom 
the ordinary world saw little but fury. His mode of dealing 
with that fury involved not only a signal triumph for 
those who were thus furious, but still more, a profound and 
bitter humiliation for Englishmen who desired nothing in the 
world but to secure the cause of justice. But it did not depend 
on Mr. Gladstone alone whether or not the cause of Home- 
rule for Ireland should be pleaded in the way most likely to 
give it the best chance with Englishmen. There were many 
who looked, as we did, to see either Lord Granville, or Lord 
Kimberley, or Mr. Whitbread, or Mr. John Morley, or, when at 
last he abandoned the Liberal Unionists, Sir George Trevelyan, 
pleading thenew cause with such a moderation and statesmanlike 
impartiality of judgment as would recommend it to politicians 
who were no devotees of Mr. O’Brien, and who felt for Dr. 
Tanner what Dr. Tanner deserves that all wise and thoughtful 
politicians should feel for him. But all these men failed us. 
Lord Granville, perhaps, was too loyal to his great leader ; Lord 
Kimberley, with his keen sense of the ties of party, may have 
been too much afraid that any rebuke on his part would cut him 
off from that administrative work for which he has so great a 
capacity and so insatiable a thirst; Mr. Whitbread may have 
been too much elated by the glory of being the Abdiel of 
the moderates, “ amongst the faithless, faithful only he ;” Mr. 
John Morley, who in some sense had been the first to set the 
ball a-rolling, may have felt that it would ill become him 
to be the first to find fault with his leader for his excess of 
energy in propelling it. And as for Sir George Trevelyan, whose 
proper part it was, considering all he had said of the imminent 
danger tothe loyal minority in a self-ruled Ireland, he,we suppose, 
had too many sins to expiate, to take upon himself the invidious 
function of remonstrance. Thus it has been left to the youngest 
and least-known of the party,—Mr. Lacaita was elected only 
in 1885, and, so far as we remember, has never yet spoken 
in the House in any great debate,—with his calm, Italian 
detachment of mind, and his thoroughly English sobriety, to 
say in vigorous and statesmanlike language what the dis- 
tinguished men we have named have all shrunk from saying, 
though it was in the highest sense for the moral welfare of 
the new Liberals that it should be said, 

However, it could not have been said better. If we could have 
persuaded ourselves to give up to what we thought an unwise 
and unreasonable Irish demand, the integrity of the United 
Kingdom, we should have been well satisfied to put the case 
for Home-rule in Ireland as Mr. Lacaita has put it, without 














any of that unfortunate avidity for falling into the arms of 
Irishmen in a transport of love, which has practically led to 
the attempt to conceal from the world, what all the world 
knew, that the greatest of all the dangers of Home-rule jg 
the danger that the gratitude of Ireland to Mr. Gladstone 
would be proved only by a savage proscription of every man, 
from herdsmen and policemen up to landlords, Judges, ang 
statesmen, who had ever loyally served the Government of the 
Queen. “The permanent maintenance of the Union,” as Mr. 
Lacaita tells his constituents at Dundee, in the very remark. 
able letter in which he resigns his seat into their hands, 
seemed in 1886 all but impossible without “the oravest 
coercive measures.” ‘* Such measures were naturally most 
repugnant to all Liberals, and, I believe, to many who did not 
actually belong to the Liberal Party. In this state of things, 
the Home-rule policy which Mr. Gladstone laid before Parlia. 
ment seemed to me to be essentially of the nature of a com. 
promise. The British Parliament, on the one hand, was to 
renounce all claim to interfere in the internal affairs of Ireland, 
while, on the other hand, the Irish Nationalist Party, by 
accepting the proposed settlement, were understood to give up 
all striving for the national independence of Ireland, and it was 
confidently hoped that they would sever themselves from all 
connection with any party, in or out of Ireland, which had not 
at heart Imperial as distinguished from Parliamentary union, or 
which should continue to aim at political objects by revolu- 
tionary methods.” “That policy,” he goes on, “I still believe 
to have been the right policy...... I told the electors at 
the time that the rejection of that policy would, as a matter of 
course, lead to a Coercion Bill; but the other deplorable conse- 
quences which have followed that rejection I did not foresee, nor 
were they in any way necessary consequences of the defeat of a 
Home-rule policy. I did not foresee the effect of the bitter. 
ness of unexpected defeat on the temper and conduct of the 
Liberal Party, I thought that in their position they might 
have exercised a restraining influence at once over Irish revo- 
lution and over Tory coercion. I did not foresee that the 
active leaders of the Liberal Party in the House of Commons 
(it is otherwise with the members of Mr. Gladstone’s last 
Government who sit in the House of Lords), as well as the 
most energetic and vigorous of the rank and file, would prac- 
tically encourage obstruction in Parliament and violent agitation 
and lawlessness in Ireland, sometimes by the direct expression 
of approval, oftener by silently abstaining from remon- 
strance. They have thereby exaggerated those very evils and 
strengthened that very same revolutionary spirit to mitigate 
which was the chief hope and motive of many of us who voted 
for Home-rule. I could not foresee the half-heartedness or 
timidity of the more moderate Liberal leaders in remonstrating 
against words and acts of which their denunciation would 
have been clear, strong, and bold, had they been unfettered by 
the fear of offending their more violent supporters or allies,” And 
there let us remind Mr. Lacaita that he implicitly condemns 
those “ members of Mr. Gladstone’s Government who sit in the 
House of Lords,” whom in a previous sentence he had appeared 
parenthetically to absolve from all responsibility for these 
calamities. “ Had it been announced a year and a half ago that 
the temporary defeat of Mr. Gladstone’s policy would be followed 
by the undiscriminating support of the Irish Nationalists, I am 
convinced that the majority by which that policy was rejected, 
would have been far larger both in Parliament and in the 
constituencies. I am equally convinced that had the attitude 
of the Liberal Party and their leader been temperate in Opposi- 
tion, had they exercised any appreciable restraining influence 
over the followers of Mr. Parnell, a Liberal Administration anda 
Home-rule measure would be much nearer to us than they 
are.” That may be true, on the same principle on which it is 
true that if a driver had pulled in his runaway horse, the carriage 
would not have been broken ; but the question is, whether it was 
in his power to do it. We always held that it was not in Mr. 
Gladstone’s power to hold in the Parnellite Party. They were 
too deeply pledged to disloyal principles and to hatred of 
England, for any holding in; and if the Home-rule Bill had 
been carried, the result which has now occurred in one form, 
would have occurred in another and a more terrible form. 
But, be that as it may, Mr. Gladstone has certainly not made 
the effort which he might have made,—nay, in not a few ways 
has unintentionally stimulated the violent men whom he should 
have attempted to restrain, to still greater violence. And what 
Mr. Gladstone has not done, his more sagacious colleagues 
have been afraid to do. It is left for Mr. Lacaita alone 
amongst his followers to point out the direction in which, 
if Mr, Gladstone and his colleagues had earnestly struggled to 
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move, they must at least have gained the most hearty respect | 


from us all, however hopeless we might have thought their 
endeavour. But that effort they have not made. 


And we} 


cannot sufficiently express our regret and our surprise that this | 


earnest and statesmanlike protest against their failure has 
come so late, and, when it did come, has come from so unex- 

ected a quarter. It seems to us that Mr. Lacaita, though he 
has forfeited his seat at Dundee, has earned the respect of the 
whole country, and placed himself in a position in which he 
cannot easily be again forgotten. Perhaps, indeed, he 
may reawaken in English leaders the spirit of sober and 
disinterested statesmanship for which, in these last miserable 
two years, we have looked in vain. The note which he has 
struck has been too long unfamiliar to British ears; yet but a 
short time ago it was the most familiar note in the whole scale 
of political utterance, 


M. PASTEUR PLAYING WITH EDGED TOOLS. 


OTHING even in the tragi-comedy of French politics, 
pa seems to us so startling as M. Pasteur’s deliberate 
proposal to export the seeds of the disease called chicken- 
cholera to New South Wales for the extirpation of the plague 
of rabbits, except the attitude of almost awe-struck admiration 
with which this proposal is accepted by French journalism. To 
kill the rabbits simply, whether by shooting or by the much 
crueller method of strewing mineral poison for them, seems to 
be insufficient for the purpose of checking their multiplica- 
tion ; so M, Pasteur calmly proposes * de communiquer aux 
lapins une maladie pouvant devenir épidémique.” He would 
therefore send to the Antipodes the microbe of chicken-cholera, 
and advises the colonists to water the grass outside some of the 
burrows with broth containing these microbes, and so intro- 
duce an epidemic which would spread far and wide among 
the rabbits, and kill more millions of them than either the 
gun, or poisons which only affect the poor creatures which 
happen to take the poison, can reach. The secretions of the 
rabbits affected would, he says, poison the grass which forms 
the food for the healthy rabbits, and so the plague would 
spread, and the nuisance of the rabbits be diminished or removed. 
This seems to us a proposal worthy of the mere physiologist who 
has never been a physician, or learnt to regard the art of healing 
as at all more sacred in its functions than the corresponding art 
of infecting and destroying. The deliberate counsel to spread 
a fatal disease, and to spread it very widely, is one of the most 
presumptuous in the annals of modern society, though we must 
add that it is one for which the practices of vivisection, and 
the energetic moral support which has been given to those 
practices, have certainly prepared the way. To talk of such a 
proposal as playing with edged tools, is the weakest of all similes, 
though it is the only popular simile of which we can avail 
ourselves, Edged tools only draw blood,—a little or a great 
deal, as the case may be,—and at worst can only kill him who 
plays with them. But when such a creature as man comes to 
play with plague, or rather not to play with it, but to handle it 
with the deliberate design of letting it loose to do its deadly work, 
totalk of this as playing with edged tools, is like comparing the 
ravages of the tornado to the blast of the bellows. If science 
had it in its power to create a tornado at will, it is not unlikely 
that the men of science would some day propose,—of course, 
in the interests of some tribe of men,—to employ it to sweep 
away some obstacle which they found inconvenient to them, 
though when they had roused the demon, they would probably 
bitterly reproach themselves with having awakened a power 
which they had so little under command. So it will probably 
be with the colonists of Australia and New Zealand, if they are 
ill-advised enough to take M. Pasteur’s advice, They will 
very likely succeed in exterminating the rabbits, but what 
they will exterminate at the same time, nobody knows. Birds 
of prey are pretty sure to be affected by chicken-cholera, as it 
ls in origin a plague of birds. And what may result from an 
epidemic amongst all birds, whether living on carrion or on 
the vegetation poisoned, as M. Pasteur hopes that it will be 
poisoned by their secretions, no human foresight can tell. It 
is hardly likely that there should not be some consequence 
Which would be most mischievous to man, and it might well 
be that some new form of disease, not at all analogous to 
chicken-cholera, might thus be communicated to man himself. 
If it were so, the retribution would be severe indeed which this 
rash dissemination of plague would have brought with it. 

The truth is that no one knows what changes are likely to 
take place in either animal or vegetable life when it is propa- 
gated under quite new conditions. Not many years ago, the 





Ouse was choked up with a new water-plant which had been 
rashly acclimatised here from the Antipodes. Also, rabbits have, 
as we now see, multiplied in the Antipodes at a rate which has 
become quite a nuisance to our Colonies in the Pacific. Now, the 
new extension which transplantation gives to animal and vege- 
table life, it may well give also to the microbes which produce 
animal and vegetable disease. Man is a very limited creature 
to be dealing with these terrible agencies of destruction at his 
own pleasure. And, unfortunately, the habit of wielding these 
mighty instruments is a very attractive one, and grows upon 
those who contract it. We do not know where this kind of thing 
willstop. If M. Pasteur exports a microbe which communicates 
a plague to rabbits and birds, some future imitator of M. 
Pasteur may export a microbe which will communicate a 
plague to human beings. We should not be surprised to- 
morrow to hear that a colonist, inspired with ungodly hatred 
of the miserable French convicts who infest Australia after 
their escape from New Caledonia, had exported a microbe to 
New Caledonia which would communicate an epidemic likely 
to carry off the convicts there by thousands. The new 
ideas all point to daring of this godless description. Indeed, 
we hardly see where this habit of wielding disease as a 
power, which is growing upon the French and German 
physiologists, and which does not even spare our own 
more sober physiologists at home, is to end. Just listen 
to the admiring remarks of the Republique Frangaise on 
M. Pasteur’s mad, and, we should almost have been inclined 
to say, diabolical proposal :—* M. Pasteur a adress¢ hier 
au Temps une lettre fort intéressante, qui montre bien quelle 
est la prodigieuse activité d’esprit du grand savant, sans 
cesse préoceupeé de rendre 4 l’humanité un nouveau service.” 
We do not deny that M. Pasteur is really desirous of rendering 
to humanity a new service, but we feel quite sure that one at 
least of his ‘new services” has been a very great blow to the 
moral life of humanity, while it has, we believe, rendered no 
sort of true service to the physical life of man. We refer, of 
course, to his inoculation for hydrophobia. Bat this new 
proposal of his to acclimatise in the Antipodes a plague of 
which we cannot in the least measure the consequences or 
the scope, in the hope of diminishing an existing plague of 
which at least we have the means of attenuating the force, 
surpasses far the rashness of his previous proposal; and 
we are quite sure that if his counsel is accepted in the meek 
spirit in which the Republique Frangai:e, for instance, accepts 
it, it will not be the last that we shall hear of the deliberate 
attempt to spread new diseases. That *“ remedy,” as M. Pasteur 
mildly calls it, will one day be applied to the human world, 
when it will produce effects of gigantic magnitude, both in 
the horror it will cause and in the bitterness of feeling 
which will add to that horror a new anguish. No one 
can prevent any physiologist from introducing a deadly 
microbe when he will, and where he will. It can be 
prevented only by fostering in all men the utmost indig- 
nation at the very notion of playing in this way with 
deadly diseases, But physiologists have for some time past 
been doing all in their power to reduce instead of to increase 
this natural indignation ; and we see now what that course of 
action has come to. Will it bring about the turn of the tide ? 
We trust it may. M. Pasteur has so accustomed himself to 
these dangerous tricks of science, that he hardly knows what 
spirit he is of. But our English physicians are, we hope, at 
last taking alarm, and are likely to help us in stemming the 
tide of eagerness for this rash and presumptuous handling of 
agencies with which man has no competence to deal. 


LORD DUFFERIN’S FOREIGN POLICY. 

O far Lord Dufferin has been exceedingly successful in his 
b foreign policy. The key-note of that policy has been to 
avoid wars of conquest, and especially any war which might 
turn the fighting tribes of Afghanistan into deadly foes, or, 
worse still, into dangerous subjects; but to place the Indian 
Government and the Indian Army in such a position on the 
North-West border, that if Russia ever approached the Hima- 
laya, she might find herself faced by a practically impenetrable 
mountain range, which would serve either as a mighty fortress 
to be carried before another step could be taken, or as a base 
from which a return blow could be delivered in Asiatic Russia 
itself. To this end it was necessary to secure, first, the 
friendship of the Afghans who hold, and if assisted will 
defend, all approaches to the grand Himalayan fortress, and 
who, if beaten in the field, can and will make the main- 
tenance of Russian communications indescribably difficult ; 
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secondly, to secure the passes against all attack ; and thirdly, 
to establish a friendly relation with the mountain-tribes who 
are throughout the Western Himalaya nearly independent, and 
who, while they can make attack a little easier, can make 
defence difficult, or even impossible. To conciliate those tribes 
would be for Russia an advantage, because, once her troops are 
in the hills, they can, if she is defeated, kill her soldiers out ; 
and it is for us almost a necessity, because they can interrupt 
the regular transmission of supplies. About the first object 
our readers have probably heard quite enough. We have con- 
ciliated the Afghans so far, that the saturnine despot who 
rules them as they have never been ruled yet, is ready to fight 
the Russians, trusts to us for help in money and arms, aids us 
to keep down frontier forays, and has even invited a British 
officer to hold an important position in his military councils. 
Abdurrahman is, of course, suspicious, tenacious, and un- 
manageable in details, for he is an Afghan ; but ina broad 
way he knows his own interest, and sees that it is, on the 
whole, better to side with the Southern than with the 
Northern Power. That is all we shall ever get from 
any Afghan ruler; and it is more than Italy or France 
ever got from the House of Savoy, which for so many 
centuries ruled the Afghanistan of Europe. For practical 
purposes it is sufficient, and we may, till a revolution occurs 
in Cabul, continue to believe that beyond our mountain-wall 
the people are on our side. 

The second object, the fortification of the passes, has also 
been attained. The frontier railways will within a few 
months be so completed, that at the only points where the 
huge wall, sixteen thousand feet high, is sufficiently broken 
for artillery to pass, British armies can be stationed under 
good cover, supplied from the endless resources of the 
peninsula, and capable of being reached by reinforce- 
ments from London in less than six weeks, the soldiers 
travelling all through by water or rail. The broad strip 
of difficult country lying between the Empire and the 
frontier passes has been extinguished, and armies can reach 
the passes from the South, and, what is more important, from 
England, as easily as they could formerly reach the Sutlej. 
That is an immense gain; and to complete it, the Khyber 
and two smaller passes are barred by forts, while the Bolan is 
defended by the fortress at Quetta, the foremost station of the 
whole plan. This station and the territory round it—a 
splendid valley, twenty miles by five—has in this last month 
been “ annexed,” and will henceforward be governed by a British 
Commissioner. The effect of that step—which has, of course, 
been taken with the assent of the Beloochee chiefs, and especially 
of the Khan of Khelat—is physically not much, for we have 
leased the valley since 1877; but morally it is much, for it 
secures permanent possession, it warns all concerned that 
Britain can only be expelled by force, and it allows of the 
immigration of a great civil population, which will bring with 
it cultivation, supplies of food, and information, and which, 
growing rich as it will under the shadow of the flag, must 
perforce be loyal. Nobody in Asia helps you so heartily as the 
man whose throat will be cut the day after youare beaten; and 
ten years hence, Quetta will be full of prosperous classes as 
faithful as Parsees. Work is, of course, still going on, and the 
expenses are considerable; but the end is clearly seen, and 
within a year the great range will be as well defended as 
organisation can make it, while we shall possess the means, if 
we desire it, of marching straight to Candahar, or, if necessary, 
to Herat. We deprecate either march most strongly, believing 
that we can do more on the defensive ; but the experts must be 
trusted, and they all say that the power of striking back 
and taking the offensive may on occasion be invaluable. 
If Russia were beaten, for instance, all Central Asia would rise 
in insurrection, and we might be morally compelled to do 
something for our friends. That power we now possess, and 
for military purposes we may, when the plans are all com- 
pleted, regard the Suleiman Range as sufficiently safe. The 
“ scientific frontier’ of which Lord Beaconsfield said we were 
in search has been found, and it is much the safer from the 
partial attainment of the third object, the conciliation of the 
tribes of the great range. We cannot conquer them without an 
unwarrantable expenditure of energy and treasure, and it is 
useless to hope that they will voluntarily become subjects ; but 
still, great progress towards pacification has been made. On 
November 25th, Lord Dufferin held a grand Durbar at 
Pesbawur, which was attended by Princes from Bokhara 
and Kokand, by the reigning Akhoond of Swat, still the 
most prominent Mahommedan on the hills, though he 
has not his father’s spiritual sway, and by a host of 








chiefs from valleys and mountains altogether beyond our 
direct dominion. Not one of these men could have been 
compelled to come, nor twenty years ago would one of them 
have dared to come, lest his tribesmen should condemn him 
as a renegade; and every one in coming acknowledges that 
he feels the weight of the Southern Power, and would 
rather be regarded as a friend than as a foe. The chiefs 
keep, of course, their reserved right of rebellion, and 
they would not for the world surrender their privilege of 
murdering their subjects and one another; but still, they 
acknowledge vassalage of a sort, and would hold that dis. 
obedience in serious crises would require justification, or, at 
all events, make punishment just and to be expected. They 
are, in fact, about as trustworthy as Highland chiefs under the 
first Stuarts in Scotland; and to have reached even that point 
is an enormous step towards order. If we will only feed the 
chiefs a little with money, another step may be gained; 
and they are always learning more about us, their men 
swarming over the hills in search of military employ. These 
tribesmen are probably the bravest men in the world, 
and though a Pathan will desert if summoned from home to 
murder an enemy, still he will die round the colours, and 
carries back with him a feeling that if he has a duty to any. 
thing, which he would flatly deny in words, it is to the honour 
of the British flag. The Durbar, which must have been one 
of the strangest scenes ever enacted since Jenghiz Khan held 
Durbars in Samarcand, marks a distinct step in the history of the 
British—conquest, shall we say ?—of the North-West Hima- 
layas. It proves that the impalpable barrier which has divided 
us from the mountaineers is growing thin, and that if the great 
struggle comes, the Pathan tribes will, at least until otherwise 
influenced by threat or bribe, throw in their lot with the 
great Empire of the South, and not with her invaders. 

All this is most satisfactory ; and we only wish we thought 
it as important as do the great majority of Anglo-Indians, 
Unfortunately, we do not. That Russia, when ready for her 
march on Constantinople, will try to keep this country quiet 
by threatening India, is probable enough; but that she will 
fight a first-class Power for an acquisition so distant with 
Persia lying exposed at her feet, has always seemed to us 
impossible. An able statesman must one day appear in St. 
Petersburg, and then Persian independence may be con- 
sidered gone. Russia can attack her by land from the 
East and from the West, and by sea across the Caspian, and 
there is in the Shah’s dominions no resisting power. His 
Army could not defeat even 50,000 Russians, the population 
has been reduced by misgovernment to less than that of 
Belgium, and there are no impassable frontiers to defend with 
afew men. Skobeleff with 100,000 men would have con- 
quered Persia in a year, and the prize would be, to a nation of 
peasants already too numerous, of almost priceless value. The 
population of Russia is accustomed to move ; for half-a-century 
it has been slowly flowing South; the best lands are now 
all taken up; and Northern Persia, half as large as France, and 
quite as fertile, would prove irresistibly attractive. It would 
offer prosperity to ten millions of Slavs, who could pay twice 
the Russian taxes, and who would flow on ceaselessly southward 
until the Czar from dominions of his own looked down the Persian 
Gulf straight to the coast of India. Then, indeed, the neces- 
sity for defence will be upon us; but uutil then we cannot 
but hold that the fear of an invasion of India across the 
Himalaya is but a strategist’s dream. The great experts, how- 
ever, we acknowledge, are of a different opinion; and as they 
are nearly unanimous, it is wise to accept their guidance, and, s0 
far as we can do it without conquest beyond the Himalaya, to 
make the frontier safe. This Lord Dufferin is doing, and as 
the government of Persia is not in his hands, and he could not, 
if it were, restore her strength, we must hold his foreign policy 
to be thoroughly well planned. We can reach the other side of 
the Suleiman with an army without exhausting the troops, and 
can supply them there for years,—that is the substance of what 
has been accomplished, and that is a great achievement. 


“ SWEATING” AND CONTRACT. 


=. publication of Mr. Burnett's Report to the Board of 

Trade, and the appearance about the same time of Mr. 
Schloss’s article in the Fortnightly Review, will dispel some 
current misconceptions about the “sweating” system. They 
leave, indeed, one general idea that people have of it undis- 
turbed. It is a system under which a great number of very 
poor people undergo horrible suffering. Work prolonged to an 
extent wholly incompatible not merely with comfort, but with 
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the most ordinary requirements of health, work carried on 
under conditions which set at defiance every sanitary law, work 
remunerated by a wage which barely serves to keep body and soul 
together,—these three things are abundantly present under the 
sweating” system. One woman mentioned by Mr. Burnett works 
ten or eleven hours a day at making children’s suits ; she earns 
4s, 3d. a week. Two women work at the same trade together ; 
probably they are not quite so expert—or one of them is not 
—for they only make 8s, 6d. a week between them, though 


they begin at 6 o’clock in the morning and work till midnight. | 


These are extreme cases, no doubt, but not uncommon ones, 
and they show the length of the hours and the poorness of 
the wage. Then, as to the conditions, Mr. Burnett speaks of 
rooms from nine to ten feet square, “ heated by a coke fire 
for the presser’s irons, and at night lighted by flaring gas- 
jets,” in which from six to a dozen people are constantly 
at work. Mr. Schloss describes a typical house in which 
three stories of workshops have been built in the back- 
yard, connected on each floor with the original house 
by a narrow bridge. In what is left of the yard, “the 
uneven pavement is studded with pools of stagnant water, 
while the numerous cracks in the flag-stones are filled with 
noxious rubbish.” The sewer-gas escapes unchecked from the 
drain below. A huge pile of refuse stands under the windows 
of the ground-floor workshop. ‘ At the other side of the yard 
stands the sole provision made for the requirements of thirty 
or forty individuals.” It has quite lately been provided with 
water, but the cistern only holds a gallon and a half, “and 
the stench from the accumulated filth and the saturated floor 
is indescribable.” 

Our readers may be inclined to say,—‘ Where, then, are the 
misconceptions you speak of? What that our imaginations have 
pictured can be worse than the reality you have now described ?” 
The raisconceptions are three,—a misconception as to the con- 
nection between these evils and the system under which they 
exist ; a misconception as to the part the “ sweaters ” themselves 
play in the system; a misconception as to the character of the 
workpeople who undergo these horrors. Sweating, as Mr. 
Schloss points out, is not itself a system, but merely the 
excess and abuse of a system. Every sweater is a labour 
contractor, but not every labour contractor is a sweater. 
To be a sweater, it is not enough to be a man who 
exacts from men employed by him and working under 
his immediate superintendence, a certain amount of work 
in return for a stipulated wage. Every sweater, indeed, 
is that, but many who are not sweaters are that also. The 
essence of a sweater is that the work he exacts is excessive, 
and the wage he pays unreasonably low. There are trades in 
which the contract system is universal, but the hours are 
ordinary hours and the wages ordinary wages. The trunk- 
making trade is almost wholly in the hands of contractors, 
but the workmen usually “ receive for their working day of 
from ten to twelve hours wages averaging between 25s. 
and 30s. in the case of men, and varying from 9s. 
to 20s. in the case of women.” The boot trade gives 
examples both of the contract and the sweating systems. 
In the “hand-sewn” branch, the contractor employs two 
descriptions of workmen,—the “closers,” who make the 
upper-leathers of boots; and the “ makers,” who make the 
soles and fasten them to the upper-leathers, The net profit 
of a closer in full work may go as high as 72s. a week, the 
net profit of a maker will not reach 30s. Oddly enough, 
though the closer earns so much more, the work of the maker 
demands greater skill. The explanation is said to be that the 
maker works in his own home, with only his wife and children 
to help him, while the closer works in a shop, and has to 
employ other labour; and that as the former kind of work is 
the more agreeable, it is the worse paid. The machine-made 
boot trade, on the contrary, is given over to sweating in its 
worst form. The workpeople are Russian Jews, the competition 
between the sweaters is exceedingly severe, the supply of 
labour is almost unlimited, starvation wages are paid, and 
= work often goes on for eighteen hours out of the twenty- 
our, 

The second misconception relates to the part the sweaters 
themselves play in the system. The common idea is that they 
make large profits out of the miserable creatures they employ ; 
and, consequently, that the only problem before us is how 
to make a better distribution of these profits. Nothing 
could be less like the truth. Take Mr. Schloss’s description 
of the very trade we have last been dealing with, the 
machine-made boot trade :—“ As to the sweaters themselves, 
they are at the mercy of the tradesmen by whom they are 
employed ; no prices are too low to be offered to and accepted 








by the sweaters, while out of these meagre amounts sums 
relatively large are frequently deducted in the shape of fines 
arbitrarily and, in most cases, unjustly imposed by the em- 
ployer’s magistry, whose foul-mouthed abuse and relentless 
tyranny inflict upon the miserable contractors a ceaseless 
torture. The very victims of these sweaters admit that, 
whether regarded from a pecuniary or from a moral point of 
view, the position of the slave-driver is in this trade scarcely, 
if at all, more endurable than that of the slaves.” In the 
trunkmaking trade, the contractors have been almost crowded 
out by a fall in prices which has come concurrently with a rise 
in wages. According to Mr. Schloss, a “ piece-master ’’—the 
name for one of the two kinds of contractors in this particular 
industry—could six years ago make an average profit of £17 
a week. Three years ago he made only £7, and now he would 
find it most difficult to avoid a loss, The shirtmaking trade 
Mr. Schloss regards as another instance on the same side. The 
smallness of the sweater’s gains ‘is sufficiently demonstrated 
by the experience of numerous philanthropic persons who have 
from time to time attempted to introduce the co-operative 
principle into this unfortunate industry. Not one of these 
attempts has been a commercial success.” Yet, if the sweaters 
always made the large profits with which they are credited, 
these philanthropic undertakings would leave an ample margin 
of gain to distribute among the workpeople after the share- 
holders had been paid a reasonable interest, and had been pro- 
perly protected against contingent losses. No doubt, examples 
of an opposite kind are to be found. Where the sweaters are 
exceptionally good men of business, or where competition 
between workmen is not accompanied by a corresponding com- 
petition between contractors, large profits may be made,—at 
all events fora time. But ina great number of cases, if the 
trade were put into the hands of a philanthropic company 
to-morrow, there would apparently be no surplus out of which 
to pay a decent wage, so that co-operation cannot by possi- 
bility be regarded as a universal remedy, even if philanthropists 
in sufficient numbers were willing to take trade risks and forego 
trade profits. 

The third misconception relates to the workers. It is not 
wholly their misfortune that they are the victims of sweaters ; 
something must be set down to their fault. The position of a 
contractor is always more or less that of a slave-driver, and 
one reason why he is employed is, that as his profits 
depend on the amount of work he gets out of his slaves, he 
has every motive to get out of them all the work he can. 
Where, as among the trunkmakers, the workmen “ possess 
sufficient industry and honesty to render unnecessary the super- 
intendence of a slave-driver,” the chief motive for resorting 
to him disappears, and employers prefer to pay 503. a week 
to a foreman rather than to give a contractor the chance of 
making large sums at their expense. But in order to do this 
with success, the workmen must be such as need only ordinary 
supervision. If more than this is wanted, it becomes neces- 
sary to entrust “the task to a labour-master remunerated 
by profit instead of by wage.” The contrast between 
the two systems is well shown by a case which occurred at 
one of the docks. Two gangs of equal numbers, com- 
posed in one case of permanent hands, in the other of casual 
labourers, worked on the same job for an equal number of 
hours. The permanent labourers discharged 260 tons of 
cargo, the casuals discharged 60 tons. Had the latter been 
under the supervision of a contractor, they would probably 
have nearly, if not quite, equalled the permanent hands. Mr. 
Schloss’s conclusion is that there are now, and “as far as we can 
see, always will be, a certain number of employes from whom 
a reasonable amount of work cannot be extracted except under 
some form of the contract system.” Still, “in addition to 
these inferior workpeople, in whom habits of discipline can 
never be implanted, there are at the present moment working 
under sweaters of the worst class, large numbers of men and 
women who, if the attempt were but made, might without 
any fear of ill-results to their trade be transferred to factories, 
and placed under the superintendence of salaried foremen.” 

It seems likely, therefore, that the cure of the “sweating” 
system will be found rather in incidental amendments than in 
an entire abolition of it. It isan advantage of such amendments 
that they may be simply tentative, and that while they remove 
or palliate some of the worst features of the trade, they increase 
our knowledge of the subject, and thereby give us the means 
of attacking it more directly hereafter. As yet, however, what 
is most wanted in this, as in every other matter relating to the 
poor, is more and more accurate information. We may not 
be able to do much good even when we have got this, but 
without it our best intentions are likely to do little but harm, 
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HAUGHTINESS. 

ANON SCOTT HOLLAND, in the very vivid sketch 
which he gives of Jenny Lind in the new number of 
Murray's Magazine, dwells on her originality much, on her 
vividness more, but on her “simple and haughty innocence” 
most of all. This he attributes to the intense ideality of her 
nature in its combination with the peremptoriness of an original 
mind, and especially, we may suppose, an original mind early 
accustomed to the consciousness and the use of power. When- 
ever Jenny Lind saw anything “small, mean, or false,” she was 
hardly able, says Mr. Scott Holland, to make due allowance 
“for human frailty, nor even for the misunderstandings and 
confusions which are so inevitable. Little blunders were apt to 
get magnified, friendships found themselves abruptly broken 
sometimes. She had a very high standard for her friends, and 
woe to them if she suspected them of any lapse! It was a difficult 
matter to recover her esteem.” And he illustrates her peremp- 
tory scorn for anything that she felt to be beneath her, by the 
manner in which she once received some Americans who forced 
themselves upon her merely from curiosity. ‘“‘ What is it you 
want 2’ she asked, standing very erect. ‘Oh! Madame Gold- 
schmidt, we hoped to have the pleasure of seeing you and making 
your acquaintance.’ ‘Well, here is my front!’ ‘Then’ (with 
a whisk round) ‘there is my back!’ ‘Now’ (with a deep 
curtsey) ‘you can go home and say that you have seen me!’” 
“After her visitors had crept out abashed,” adds Mr. Scott 
Holland, “ she was very penitent for having been at all rude; 
but she con!d not endure any impertinent curiosity; and it was 
always a perilous experiment to introduce a stranger to her, lest 
she should suspect some motive in the introduction, when her 
coldness would be freezing.”” None the less she was in the 
deepest sense a Christian, and full of that passionate desire 
to lay her gifts, whatever they were, at the foot of the 
Cross, which is the most deadly foe to anything like pride. 
Yet it is clear that “haughty innocence” is, on the whole, 
the key-note of Mr. Scott Holland’s sketch of Jenny Lind. 
The lark, he says, was her chosen symbol, and was carved 
over her house-door,—the lark that “singing ever soars” and 
“ soaring ever sings,” and her spiritual aloofness from the world 
had, we are told, “its natural effect in a special purity of tone. 
I can hardly imagine the man who would in her presence venture 
on a doubtful allasion or a hazardous innuendo. Never shall I 
forget the vivid vigour of her description to me of her final 
parting with a friend who had made some such reference. The 
whole world conveyed under these phrases was to her a thing of 
contempt and abhorrence, which she dismissed with a touch of 
austere defiance. Certainly I can hardly imagine her being 
thought a genial or popular companion in the green-room of an 
opera-house.”’ Doubtless, as Mr. Scott Holland says, in 
summing up her character, “she was of the great race of those 
who startle our common days by their free, fresh, beautiful 
originality.” But though she had no pride,—that is, no ex- 
cessive value for herself or her own dignity, no pleasure in 
feeding her thoughts on herself at all,—indeed, Mr. Scott 
Holland justly remarks that for one whose great triumphs were 
all in her youth, it was remarkable that she displayed so 
entire an indisposition to dwell on the story of those great 
triumphs,—it is clear that what distinguished her most, was 
not humility, but this “simple and haughty innocence ” 
which recoiled from what was evil, impure, or even vulgar, from 
all that did not satisfy her ideal, with the sort of instinctive 
repulsion with which the bent bow recoils from the curve to 
which the archer’s strength has forced it. The “ haughty 
innocence ” in her shook off what was mean or vulgar with the 
same sort of eager impulse with which her passionate idealism 

sprang to grasp at what was noble and beautiful. 

Is there anything in Christian teaching which can be said to 
justify, or even stimulate, this sort of recoil of what is pure in 
our nature from what is the opposite? There can be no doubt 
that the main lesson of Christ is one of humility; that he in- 
sists far oftener, and with far greater emphasis, on the sin 


of Pharisaism, the sin of self-complacency, the sin of judging | 


others, than he does on the tendency of any heart which 
does not shrink from evil, to be contaminated with the 
evil which it does not shun. At the same time, there 
are glimpses here and there,—as in the admonition not to 
cast pearls before swine, the stern rebuke to Peter as a tempter 
when he remonstrated against the prophecy of the Crucifixion, 
and Christ’s haughty silence before the Roman Governor,— 
that there are times when no attempt should be made to elicit 


the sympathy of those whose moral attitude is wanting jy 
noble elements,—when the highest and truest demeanour j; 
either a silence which might well suggest the existence of ay 
impassable chasm between the higher mind and those to whom 
it had appealed, or else a bold defiance which brings out the 
contrast between them in all its sharpness. There is certainly 
no such thing as Christian haughtiness towards any one either 
genuinely asking for moral help, or exhibiting those signs 
of self-dissatisfaction which are likely to lead to such g 
request. But what shall we say of St. Peter’s stern retort to 
the sorcerer, Simon, “Thy money perish with thee, because thou 
hast thought to obtain the gift of God with money ;” or §¢t, 
Paul’s address to Elymas, “ Oh, full of all subtilty and wicked. 
ness, thou child of the devil, thou enemy of all righteousness, 
wilt thou not cease to pervert the right ways of the Lord?” 
There was surely something which might very well be called 
haughtiness in both these addresses,—addresses evidently cast 
in the same mould as our Lord’s addresses to the Scribes anj 
Pharisees, hypocrites, addresses meant to bring out in the 
strongest way the absolute opposition between the selfish worldly 
spirit and the purity of the divine life with which it came into 
competition. What seems like haughtiness may be, therefore, 
nothing but the passionate reticence, or equally passionate in. 
dignation, with which that which is pure resents the imputation 
of any sympathy with that whichis impure; and we cannot 
help thinking that Jenny Lind’s scorn for the mutual flatteries 
| by which vulgar curiosity can hardly help justifying itself, and 
| for the repulsive jocosities of worldly standards of morality, was 
| a passionate indignation of this kind, which must not be inter. 
| preted in the least as Pharisaism, but as a natural revulsion of 
feeling which it was perfectly healthy to feel,and under the kind 
of circumstances alleged, probably very right and justifiable to 
give frank expression to. 





To our minds, the claims of sympathy have been in these 
latter days extravagantly conceived and pressed, as if they could 
be properly urged under all possible conditions. It is not right 
always to be sympathetic. It is not even right always to express 
the recoil to which a low tone of feeling or sentiment gives 
rise, in the mildest and blandest words that the circumstances 
admit of. We are not talking, of course, of the claims of 
an old and tender friendship upon men. The existence of such 
a friendship makes ail the difference. But with strangers such 
as the Americans were who forced themselves upon Jenny Lind, 
or with mere professional acquaintances such as in her younger 
days she must often have found it necessary to keep ata distance 
in the green-room of the opera-house, it seems to us not 
only not wrong, but absolutely right, to let a little of the 
haughtiness of a nature which was really disgusted by a 
strain of lax morality or vulgar curiosity, show itself; for 
that is often the only way in which it is possible to awaken 
a great many people to the vitiated tastes which they have con- 
tracted, and of which they have not even learned to be ashamed. 
Whether in the case of the friendship which Mr. Scott Holland 
tells us that Jenny Lind broke off on account of some ambiguous 
jest, a different and more sympathetic remonstrance might not 
have had a very different and higher effect, nobody can judge 
who does not know to what depth the friendship had gone. But 
it is quite certain that sympathetic expostulation is not the 
only way in which it is right to deal with the false assumptions 
of worldly convention, and that a little genuine and legitimate 
scorn often works much better in breaking the prestige of au 
evil tradition than any sympathetic treatment. The good are 
bound to show sometimes not merely their sorrow for evil, but 
their disgust at it, and you cannot show disgust (unless it be to 
a very intimate friend indeed), without peremptoriness,—without 
giving a plain, unsoftened rubuff. There is sometimes as much 
wholesomeness in a rebuff as there usually is in courtesy and 
gentleness. In the region of physical investigation, much of out 
best experience is gained through rebuffs, and there is a regiou 
of character in which rebuffs are quite as appropriate teachers 
| as they are to those who explore the physical world. Not all 
the tenderness in the world would teach the vulgar mind s0 
clearly where its vulgarity lay, as frigidity in those to whom 
that vulgarity is exhibited. Not all the tenderness in the 
world would so clearly teach a man who had not quite 
realised what purity meant, the existence of a different moral 
atmosphere from his own, as the displeased scorn of a coun- 
tenance like Jenny Lind’s. Where feebleness and penitence 
are combined, where a new life has begun in another, and it 
is desirable to foster that life, there, no doubt, is the true spheré 
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for sympathy. But the existence of a certain calibre of 
moral character has to be impressed on the world as a 
fact, before much can be done in the way of inspiring love 
for it; and it is in teaching the existence of this ideality, this 
nobility, this purity, asa natural fact, that a certain haughtiness 
such as Jenny Lind displayed,—a haughtiness which has no 
connection with personal pride,—is so powerful an instrument. 
Astouching a galvanic battery teaches children what galvanism 
is, in the same way exactly, provoking the scorn of such a 
creature as Jenny Lind shows the poorest nature what a high 
moral ideal is, and what strength it implies, and shows it with 
an efficiency with which no amount of sympathetic remonstrance 
and explanation would ever be able to impress the same lesson. 





THE FUTURE OF THE NEGRO. 

T is difficult for men who study history to read the discussion 
now raging on the progress of Islam in Africa without 
recurring to the old question—which so greatly interested the 
last generation, and is now so seldom started—the question of 
what the Negro is really like. There are not many left among 
us, we imagine, though there are some here and there, who 
doubt whether he is a man at all; but the conitlict of opinion 
about him is of the most extreme kind, so extreme as to be 
almost unintelligible. One set of observers, with whom Captain 
Burton, as we understand his writings, agrees in the main, hold 
that he is a nearly irreclaimable savage, a being who cannot be 
ruled except by terror, and who is by nature incapable of rising 
to the level attained by the white, and even in many respects by 
the yellow and the brownish inan. They think his savagery 
instinctive, his laziness incurable, and his sensuality far in 
excess of anything observable in Europe. They declare 
Airica an accursed continent chietly because of the Negro, 
and welcome frizhtiul narratives, like Mr. St. John’s account 
of Hayti, as demonstrating past all question the accuracy 
of their theory. O-her observers, again, including many 
missionaries and some explorers, are friendly to the Negro, 
think that the caused by his external aspect 
makes ordinary men unjust to him, and declare that he is, when 
not oppressed, essentially a docile creature indisposed to vin- 


repulsion 


dictiveness, and though not clever, fairly ready to receive 
instruction, which, they further add, may occasionally be carried 
up to any point attainable by the white man. Such observers, 
among whom we should class keen-eyed Mrs. Trollope, who 
had rare opportunities of studying the race, and keener- 
eyed Mrs. Stowe, think the Uncle-Tom kind of Negro not 
rare, and evidently hold that when bad, he is vicious as a 
European may be, rather than innately savage. <A third 
class maintain that the Negro, if carefully observed, is found 
to be exactly like everybody else, with the same passions, 
the same aspirations, and the same powers, with one most 
remarkable exception. He cannot rise in the scale beyond a 
certain point. The originating power of the European and the 
imitating power of the modern Asiatic are not in him, or not 
in the same degree; and he remains under all circumstances 
more or less of a child, bad or good like other children, but 
never quite a man. It is added by this class, and in part by the 
one mentioned before it, that the Negro woman is, on the whole, 
better than the Negro man, with more industry, more fidelity, 
and decidedly more capacity for the gentler virtues. The third 
opinion is, so far as we know, that of the majority of missionaries, 
of most residents in the West Indies not being employers of 
labour, and of all Americans, and they have been many, to 
whom we have opened the subject. Americans seem to us, as a 
tule, to think most kindly of the Negro, to be entirely free from 
fear of him, to be annoyed with oppression practised on him, 
but to be quite hopeless about his future. Hewill not advance, 
they think, and would recede but for the white man. 

History certainly bears these Americans out. Throughout 
its whole course, in the old world as in the modern one, under 
the most extreme variety of circumstances, no Negro of the full 
blood has ever risen to first-class eminence among mankind. Not 
only has there been no Negro philosopher, or inventor, or artist, 
or builder; but there has been no Negro conqueror, nor, unless 
we class Said, Mahommed’s slave, as one, and Toussaint 
Ouverture as another, any Negro General above the rank of a 
guerilla chief. ‘There seems to be no reason for this except 
race, People talk of the seclusion of the Negro; but he has 
always been in contact on the Nile with the Egyptian, or the 
Greek, or the Roman, in South America with the Spaniard, and 
in North America with the English-speaking Teuton, and he 


has learned very little. It is objected that he has been always 
a slave; but so was everybody else in the Roman period, most 
modern Italians, for example, being the descendants of the 
white slaves of the Roman gentry. Moreover, why does the 
Negro put up with that position, when the Chinaman, and 
the Red Indian, and even the native fof India will not? It 
is said that he has been buried in the most “ massive” 
of the four continents, and has been, so to speak, lost to 
humanity; but he was always on the Nile, the immediate road 
to the Mediterranean, and in West and East Africa he was on 
the sea. Africa is probably more fertile, and almost certainly 
richer than Asia, and is pierced by rivers as mighty, and some 
of them at least as navigable. What could a singularly healthy 
race, armed with a constitution which resists the sun and defies 
malaria, wish for better than to be seated on the Nile, or the 
Congo, or the Niger, in numbers amply sufficient to execute any 
needed work, from the cutting of forests and the making of 
roads up to the building of cities? How was the Negro more 
secluded than the Peruvian; or why was he “shut up” worse 
than the Tartar of Samarcand, who one day shook himself, gave 
up all tribal feuds, and, from the Sea of Okhotsk to the 
Baltic, and southwards to the Nerbudda, mastered the world ? 
One ‘Tartar family was reigning at one time over China, 
Tartary, India, and Russia. Why has the Negro, who is 
brave as man may be, alone of mankind never emerged 
from his jungles, and subdued neighbouring races? Why 
has he never invented a creed of the slightest spiritual or 
moral merit, never, in fact, risen above fetishism? Above all, 
why has he remained in Africa for three thousand years at 
least, without forming empires or building stone cities, or 
employing a common medium of intercommunication? Mr. 
Blyden says he has formed cities full of busy life and com- 
merce; but have they ever been better than encampments, 
and why have they not lastel? We who write certainly 
do not believe in the incurable incapacity of the race, for we 
know of Bishop Crowther and Mr. Blyden, and have talked with 
Negroes apparently as thoughtful and as well instructed as any 
Europeans ; but we confess that the history of the race remains 
to us an insoluble puzzle, except upon the theory that there are 
breeds of mankind in whom that strangest of all phenomena, 
the arrestment of development, occurs at a very early stage. 
The Negro went by himself far beyond the Australian savage. He 
learned the uses of tire, the fact that sown grain will grow, the 
value of shelter, the use of the bow and the canoe, and the good of 
clothes; but there to all appearance he stopped, unable, until 
stimulated by another race like the Arab, to advanceastep. He 
did not die, like the Australian. He did not sink, like one or two 
varieties of the Red Indian, and of the aborigines of South Africa, 
into a puny being hardly like a man; but he stopped ata point as 
if arrested by a divine will. There is not ashadow of proof that 
the Negro described by Werne differs in any way from the 
Negro of the time of Sesostris, It is not quite certain even that 
the race, when started again, would, as a race, go on im- 
proving. The Haytians, who are Christians, who are free, and 
who are in the fullest contact with great white races, are 
believed to be retrograding ; and only the hopeful would believe 
in the future of American slaves, if they were to be expelled, as De 
Tocqueville thought they would ultimately be, to the islands, or, 
as is infinitely more probable, should the war of races ever break 
out, to Central America. 





As far as we see, nothing really improves the Negro except 
one of two causes,—cross-breeding, and catching hold of some 
foreign but superior creed. The cross-breeds of the Soudan 
and of South Africa seem to have some fine qualities—match- 
less courage, for example—and under a strict but vivifying white 
rule might, we fancy, be brought in a century or two up to the 
Asiatic level. They produce Generals, at all events, and chiefs 
with some tincture of statesmanship, and have poetry and a 
folk-lore of their own. Those Negroes, again, who have 
embraced Islam do show a certain manliness, a capacity for 
aggregation, and a tendency, at all events, to form kingdoms, and 
organise armies, and obey laws, which are the first steps towards 
a higher civilisation. It is not a high civilisation, for when all 
is said, a Mahommedan Negro is not an ideal of humanity 
towards which Europeans can look with any feeling of enthu- 
siasm ; but still, it is higher, far higher, than the condition of the 
African Pagan. The Negro who embraces Christianity, again, 
while he remains in contact with the white man distinctly 
advances. “Uncle Tom” is an abnormal specimen, it may be, 





and we are not inclined to place the moral condition of the 
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Negroes of the Southern States very high; but still, they 
have displayed a perfectly wonderful absence of vindictive- 
ness towards the former slave-owners, obey the ordinary 
laws with fair regularity, and keep themselves above starva- 
tion by the labour of their own hands. The best of them, 
moreover, rise far beyond this point, the South containing 
both doctors and lawyers who, by the admission of the whites, 
are thoroughly competent men; and it may be said of the 
whole body that, though not equal to any European community 
of the same extent, they are far superior to any four millions of 
Pagan Negroes who could be selected in Africa. As they cannot 
owe this rise in the scale to slavery, which at the best could only 
drill the Negroes to industry, and at the worst must beget a 
permanent distaste for labour, the change must be owing to 
Christianity, plus the operation of laws based upon that 
faith. It follows that the largest group of Negroes under 
civilised observation, the descendants, as is believed, of four 
widely distinguished tribes, have been raised in the scale 
of humanity by embracing a rude form of the Christian 
faith. The total conclusion, therefore, as yet justified by 
evidence is that intermarriage, especially with the Arab, im- 
proves the Negro tribes, that they gain in manliness by em- 
bracing Islam, and that they gain in the social virtues by 
embracing Christianity, the latter to a degree measured by the 
depth and earnestness of their faith, At home, when uncon- 
-quered and unconverted, they do not advance, and the point still 
doubtful is whether, when left to themselves, they will not, even 
when converted, again recede or stop. The Abyssinians, who 
are Semites, have been Christians for ages. The conclusion is 
not very satisfactory; but it is certain that races of imperfect 
powers exist—e.g., the Australian aborigines—and that Provi- 
dence does, for unknown purposes, occasionally waste even fine 
races,—eg., the Maoris, who will, to all appearance, die out, 
having fulfilled no function at all, not even that of preparing the 
way for the ultimate occupants of their country. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


—@—— 
THE MEETING OF TUESDAY. 
[To tHe Epiror oF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sim,—In my mind, full of that marvellous gathering in the 
Leinster Hall last night to do honour to Lord Hartington and 
Mr. Goschen, there is one feeling which rises uppermost and 
which must have expression. 

It is one of regret that Mr. Bright was not there—not to take 
part in the meeting, for I should be sorry that he whose pen 
now does duty for his tongue, one more eloquent than the other, 
should lose an hour of his well-earned repose—but to see and 
to hear with what ardent, with what affectionate applause his 
name was greeted by an audience of Irishmen. 

Never will any one who was present last night, when Lord 
Hartington and Mr. Goschen appeared upon the platform, 
forget the scene of waving handkerchiefs, forget the roars of 
applause shouted by men fired with a burning loyalty to the 
cause of the Union. But, marvellous as that scene was, awe- 
inspiring as those cheers arose from men who knew from what 
they had been saved through the aid of the two men who stood 
before them, I do believe that, when it was announced that 
amongst the letters of regret was one from Mr. Bright, the 
applause became as deafening, 2°. the waving of handkerchiefs 
as radiant. There was just ti.is difference,—that in the cheers 
one detected the note of affection as well as of respect. The 
audience felt that the great absent statesman had always been 
the friend of Ireland, and that never was he a truer friend than 
now.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Dublin, November 30th. R. W. A. H. 





MR. O’BRIEN AND RELIGIOUS LITERATURE. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE ** SPECTATOR.” |] 
Sir,—In the Spectator of November 26th, when commenting on 
the state of Ireland, there is a statement made which is both 
incorrect and liable to mislead, namely :—“ Mr. O’Brien is only 
allowed religious literature, and finds the perusal of it an in- 
tolerable hardship.” I must ask you to allow me a small space 
in order to refute this assertion. The day after Mr. O’Brien was 
imprisoned in Tullamore Gaol, he was visited by one of the 
Visiting Justices, who asked him if he would like any literature. 
He replied by saying that if he had a Bible and a couple of 
volumes of Newman, he would be all right. The Bible was 
rought to him after some delay, but the authorities so far have 





not seen their way to give him the works of Cardinal Newman, 
all of which treat of the Catholic religion. Does this show that 
Mr. O’Brien finds the perusal of religious literature an “in. 
tolerable hardship’? Evidently it does not, and hence I must 
ask you to give some explanation of that libellous phrase in 
your comment.—I am, Sir, &c., L. J. Dow rye. 
41 Drumcondra Square, Dublin, November 29th. 


[Is it a libel to suggest that the Bible is hostile to the “ Plan 
of Campaign” ? The first reports were unanimous in com. 
plaining that Mr. O’Brien was deprived of secular literature— 
Ep. Spectator. ] 


THE WRONGS OF IRELAND. 

[To tHE EpitToR OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—To endorse what Mr. Hall said on this subject in your 
issue of November 26th, and to show that the rights of public 
meeting and the freedom of the Press are scarcely so shamefully 
infringed in Ireland as some Englishmen imagine, I send youa 
cutting taken on chance from the Leinster Leader of November 
26th, in which journal a whole page is devoted to reporting the 
proceedings which took place at meetings of eleven different 
Branches of the National League in Leinster during the previous 
week. 

The following are the two resolutions proposed on Sunday, 
November 20th, by the Prosperous and Caragh Branches of the 
National League :— 

“That the Government of this country at the present time being 

carried on by means of murder, robbery with violence, petty larceny, 
and shooting with inteat to kill, is a combination of all the most 
dangerous elements of social disorder and civil strife; and that Mr. 
Balfour, by such method of Government, has done more to disgrace 
the name of England than all former statesmen have done to render 
it illustrious and great.” ..... ‘“ That the essence of all the vileness 
of the Government is concentrated in its treatment of the political 
prisoners, particularly Mr. Mandeville and the high-souled patriot, in 
whose person all Ireland lies prostrate and strangled to-day, and that 
the record of all the gross barbarities practised by savage nations on 
prisoners of war farnishes no adequate parallel to the ferocious vin- 
dictiveness with which Mr. Balfour tortures bis political opponents 
in the Irish jaile.” 
It is evident that persons who state that the freedom of the 
Press is interfered with in Ireland, must either desire a license 
which nineteenth-century manners would scarcely tolerate, or 
the evidence on which their conclusions are based must rather 
be drawn from their imaginations, than from the reports in the 
current newspapers.—I am Sir, &c., 


Roscrea. ee ; H. M. Wurte. 


THE NEXT RACE OF IRISH PROPRIETORS. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE ‘‘ SpecTATOR,”’] 
Sir,—Most authorities seem to agree that to make the Irish 
tenant-farmers owners of their land would be the best solution 
of the Irish difficulty; but I never see any explanation of the 
terms on which the property is to be held. Could you explain 
this mystery ? 

When we have thoroughly got rid of the present landlords, 
and substituted for them the present tenants, will these new 
landlords be forbidden by law to let their land? If so, how will 
the law be enforced? If not, will the recent legislation in 
favour of tenants be maintained as against the new landlords ? 

Is it supposed that the present tenant-farmers will gladly 
submit, for the sake of the privilege of “owning” their 
farms, to the restrictions on disposing of them that the present 
nominal owners have had to submit to. Hitherto, tenant- 
farmers have not been in general very indulgent to their sub- 
tenants, and the law has not, I think, much interfered between 
them. If these sub-tenants, on becoming tenants without 
“sub,” are taken under the protection of a paternal Govern- 
ment, and the new landlords should not welcome Governmental 
interference with the rights of property, is there not some 
danger that the triumphant destruction of the “felon” class 
may leave us not much “ forrarder” than we are at present ? 
Ownership of the soil may foster respect for the rights of the 
proprietor; but is it likely to produce joyful acquiescence in the 
limitation of those rights ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

A BEWILDERED WELL-WIsuER TO TRELAND. 

[Why is not Belgium let in sub-tenancies P—Ep. Spectator. | 





PUMPING ON RIOTERS. 
(To THE EprIToR OF THE “‘ SpEcTATOR,”’] 
Sir,—Nothing can be more conclusive than your exposure of 
Sir George Trevelyan’s distortion of facts in consequence of his 








But Iam 


blinding himself against truth, from party motives. 
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afraid that disputants in general are, like him, rather apt to 
look at whatever facts they undertake to discuss through 
coloured spectacles of their own. You yourself, for instance, 
in referring to the letter of an “educated critic” (meaning, I 
presume, your humble servant), lead your readers to suppose 
that I have deprecated, as an over-harsh measure, the use of 
fire-engines to disperse a mob. Now, this is not what I meant, 
which may not concern you; but neither is it what I said, which 
does. On the contrary, I readily accepted the proposal, and 
accept it still, on the supposition that it is well fitted for its pur- 
pose. What I objected to was that well-to-do persons—“ fellows 
with two gowns, and everything handsome about them”’— 
should treat it, not as a serious operation, which I hold it to be, 
bnt as a good joke. Let all journalists, English as well as 
American, take a hand at the fire-engines in turn if they like. 
Pump away on the mob, but do not accompany the pumping 
with a guffaw. That does not suit my notions of good manners 
or good feeling. —I am, Sir, &c., Francis Hastines Doyte. 
45 Davies Street, Berkeley Square, W., November 27th. 





THE IMPALEMENT CONTROVERSY. 
(To THE EpiTor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 

Sixn,— Your sanguine anticipations as to the result of the revival 
of the great beanstalk controversy received an instructive com- 
ment on the very day on which they appeared. Both the 
Saturday Review of that day, and the St. James's Gazette of the 
previous evening, contain observations on the same subject which 
hardly bear out your view of the case. At all events, they show 
that evidence goes for very little when people have made up 
their minds. The St. Jaives’s takes the firmer ground in 
assuming that the Canons told a falsehood, which, as every one 
who followed the controversy at the time perceived, is the only 
possible alternative to believing that what they reported really 
happened. The Saturday, apparently, would be persuaded by 
the testimony, if it could be obtained, of a certain member of 
the Croatian Landtag, though why his evidence should be of 
more authority than that of two English clergymen is not clear, 
Presumably he saw no more than they saw; and if they mis- 
took any other object at a less distance than that between the 
Guards’ Memorial and the Duke of York’s Column for a human 
body, why should not he? The funniest part of the whole busi- 
ness is that up to that time, no one had the least doubt as to the 
occurrence of impalements in Turkey, and that for the first day 
or two the story excited little surprise. Then Musurus Pasha 
was instructed to contradict it, and “the fight began.” The 
present controversy only shows once more that the Tichborne 
claimant was no bad observer of human weaknesses.—I am, 
Sir, &e., nee A. J. Burier. 


THE KESWICK FOOTPATHS CONTROVERSY. 

[To THe EpIToR OF THE ‘‘SpERcTaToR.’’] 
Sir,—It is doubtless a kind and chivalrous feeling that has in- 
duced Mr. Thomas Hodgkin to follow the example of Mrs. Lynn 
Linton in taking up the defence of the obstructors of public 
rights of way at Keswick. These obstructors have no defenders 
in their own neighbourhood; the evidence of every one among 
the oid inhabitants who have known the disputed paths from 
childhood is against them; and the asserters of the ancient 
rights are strongly supported by the local Press and the unani- 
mous voice of the locality. Mr. Hodgkin’s feelings have, how- 
ever, led him entirely wrong in concluding that “the tyranny 
and the high-handed action are all on the side of the Keswick 
Footpaths Association.” 

That the Fawke Park Road is a public one, allinquiry that I 
have been able to make on the spot and elsewhere goes to prove. 
It is referred to in old guide-books as a public road, and it 
leads in one direction to one of the chief landing-places on the 
shore of the lake. Mrs. Spencer Bell’s estates are part of a large 
property on the western shore of Derwentwater which formerly 
belonged to Lord ,William Gordon, through which the western 
pack-horse road from Keswick to Borrowdale passed from 
end toend. This road was swampy in parts, and Lord William 
Gordon made a new road at a high elevation on the fell. This 
proved to be too high, and a third road was constructed between 
the two. Thus, at the beginning of the century there were three 
parallel roads on the western shore of Derwentwater. After 
the third road was made, a portion of the old pack-horse road 
was discontinued for carts, but was still used as a footpath, and 
has continued to be so used till the present day. A portion of 
it near the most northern approach to the lake has remained 





open for wheeled traffic until recently closed by Mrs. Spencer 
Bell. It is this latter which is in dispute. These facts are 
obviously inconsistent with any claim to private ownership of 
the road. 

The question of preserving public footpaths and access to 
mountains in the Lake District is becoming of great importance, 
and will have to be taken up as a serious national question. 
In the meantime, the Keswick Footpaths Association is doing 
excellent work, and ought to be well supported by all who are 
interested in the Lake Country.—I am, Sir, &c., 

The Knoll, Ambleside, November 29th. W. H. Hits. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THB ** SPECTATOR.’’] 

S1r,—Friends sometimes rush in where angels fear to tread. 
Referring to the letter in your issue of November 26th, it is 
manifestly unfair for a connection of Mrs. Spencer Bell to try 
to prejudice public opinion, when he knows that she is preparing 
to bring the matter before a Court of Law. It is not my inten- 
tion to comment seriatim on the partial and misleading state- 
ments made by your correspondent, nor should I have taken 
notice of his letter, but that his fame as a historian was likely 
to lend his statements more weight than the facts of the case 
warrant; and I think it only fair to my clients, the subscribers 
to the Keswick Footpaths Association, to say that a full inquiry 
justifies the position taken up by the Association, and rebuts 
the absurd imputation of “tyranny, high-handed action, and 
spiteful persecution.” 

Mr. Plimsoll, who was not a member of the Association, came 
down of his own accord, and addressed the people gathered at 
Greta Bank, not at Fawe Park; but the Committee disclaim 
responsibility for any personalities indulged in on that occasion. 
—lI am, Sir, &c., J. LowrTutay, 

Solicitor for the Association. 

Keswick, November 30th. 








POETRY. 


CARMEN MYSTICUM. 
Dear Lord, since thou didst make the earth, 
Thou mad’st it not for grief, but mirth; 
Therefore will I be glad, 
And let who will be sad. 


For if I load my life with care, 

What profits me the buxom air, 
And what the sweet birds’ choir 
Or heaven’s azure fire ? 


But if I cannot choose but weep, 

Weeping I'll think I do but sleep. 
Till thou shalt bid me wake 
And triumph for thy sake. 


Lord, as ’tis thine eternal state 

With joy undimmed to contemplate 
The world that thou hast wrought 
As mirror for thy thought, 


So every morning I would rise, 
And offer thee for sacrifice 
A spirit bright and clear 
As the wide atmosphere. 


For, Lord, since all is well with thee, 
It cannot well be ill with me. 








ART. 


—_.——— 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN 
OIL-COLOURS. 
[FIRST NOTICE. ] 
Tuer influence of the general depression in trade is very evident 
amongst the artists, both in the size of the works exhibited and 
in their character. Our readers may not know that the size of 
pictures varies in almost a direct ratio to the favourable or un- 
favourable state of the artistic market. Good times, large 
pictures; bad times, small pictures,—is a pretty invariable rule, 
though we doubt sometimes whether it is founded upon a true 
generalisation: and for this reason. The folks who buy big 
pictures, or who have bought them, if they decrease their expendi- 
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ture and determine to buy no more, rarely console themselves by 
purchasing smaller works; nor, we think, do the purchasers of 
cabinet works (with an increase of prosperity) feel tempted to 
buy twelve-foot canvasses. No; the large and smallin painting 
appeal to a different order of minds, and it is somewhat strange 
that the finer taste commonly is to be found with those who 
prefer the cabinet works. At all events, such must be pur- 
chased, if at all, for their intrinsic qualities ; no motive of vain- 
glory is gratified by the possession of such pictures, nor is it very 
easy for a cabinet work to attract by its superficial qualities 
those who care chiefly for what is eccentric, bizarre, or blatant. 
“ Blood and thunder,” if represented at all, requires an acre of 
canvas. Your Verestchagin’s Executions, Royal processions, 
Snowstorms, and Hospitals, are rightly (from their point of 
view) on a gigantic scale, and those who admire them, admire 
them (if they only knew it) not as pictures, but as “ special 
correspondence ” from the seat of war. 

If, therefore, the majority of works in the present exhibition 
of the Royal Institute are small, while taking it as a sign that 
pictures are still in a declining market, we will not necessarily 
think them to show an inferior genius, or to be inspired by less 
worthy ambitions than if they gave us life-size elephants, like 
the Russian Verestchagin, or thousands of men, horses, and 
cannon, as in a De Neuville panorama. 

Here, for instance, is a picture by Mr. F. D. Millet which is 
worth, as a work of art, many a one such as those of which we 
have spoken. And what does it show us? A man ina white 
waistcoat fiddling at a table to a damsel in a grey dress and 
a friend. The costume is old-fashioned, the interior depicted 
dark, the figures full of characteristic yet quiet life, the drawing 
good and easy, the colour cool, and harmonious, and pleasing. 
Such are the bare facts. What else may be said with certainty ? 
This,—that the excellence of the picture depends on none of 
these excellences or details, but upon its general “tone.” It is 
hopeless to attempt, within our limit of space, to dwell on this 
point,—to attempt to explain our meaning to those who do not 
already possess some considerable knowledge of Art. But 
perhaps it is worth while to say that this excellence is one 
which may be seen in all the work of great artists of former 
times, and which is specially noticeable in all the Dutch school. 
Peter de Hooge probably was the greatest master of tone in 
the world, and it is of a Peter de Hooge that Mr. Millet’s 
“ Piping Times of Peace” reminds us. Over the whole picture, 
over the three figures, the chairs and tables, the walls and every 
detail, there is a lovely unity of subdued yet brilliant atmo- 
sphere, as if all that the artist had seen was, for him, apparelled 
in celestial light,— 

“The beauty and the glory of a dream.” 
It is a great picture, though it is a small one, and belongs to 
another century in its merits, in its unobtrusive, unaffected 
truth, its simple dignity of conception, its completion of work, 
and its perfect realisation of the subject. In every sense of 
the word, this painting is a work of fine art;—may we have 
many such in the future from the same hand! 

Here is another artist, a genuine one to the tips of his reckless 
fingers, though opposed in almost every conceivable way to the 
foregoing. Mr. John R. Reid is his name, and his most im- 
portant example here (and it is one of the few large pictures in 
the Gallery) is called “Old Batten’s Farm,” and represents an 
old cottage, in front of which stands a ragged blossoming 
tree lit up with warm afternoon light, whilst in the back- 
ground is a broad plain of blue sea. Very hard words 
might, with plenty of truth, be applied to this work. It is 
scrabbly and sticky, both in execution and colour; it is 
heavy, insufficiently expressed, coarse in effect, though not in 
colour, and frightfully careless in drawing. And all these 
defects are not only there, but are, as it were, painted in 
large capitals, insisted upon by the artist. There was a Scotch- 
man in a village we knew lately who, not content with pro- 
claiming his individuality every time he opened his mouth, 
would on Sunday afternoons don his kilt and philabeg, stick a 
dirk and a knife and fork in his stocking, and with bagpipes 
playing under his arm, parade up and down the streets, to the 
great enjoyment of the village lads and lasses. Well, Mr. 
Reid just now—we say it in all serionsness—reminds us of this 
too, too national child of the mountain and the flood. It 
enforces the peculiarities, the nationalities (if we may use this 
word in such a connection) of the artist to an almost unbearable 
degree. He was always a painter who, with great ability, had 
strong personal peculiarities which affected his painting; but 








now he has taken the bagpipes under his arm, and is proclaiming 
to earth and sea and sky what manner of man he is. This 
picture is, in short, the product of a very clever artist, but one 
who has allowed his cleverness to run away with him; the 
effect he sought is not there—and he does not care that it is not 
—instead thereof, is an effect of his own. Something, as Virgil 
hath it,— 

“ Monstrum horrendum, informe, ingens, cui lumen ademptum.,” 
At no sunset or other hour in its peaceful life did old Batten’s 
farm look like this; and yet,—well, as an artist remarked to 
us deprecatingly, but with genuine conviction, “ Still, you know 
—you must say—there’s something fine about it.” And so there 
is. The painter is a colourist by right divine, and he is also a 
man who when he paints means something, if it be only to le 
himself. And in this picture, after a minute or two, we find 
out what the quality sought—or at least obtained—is. “Old 
Batten’s Farm,” as shown us by Mr. Reid, is actually an old 
farm belonging to Batten or some other old farmer, in the heart 
of the country, very far from city life. Seclusion, quiet, and the 
often unheeded loveliness of natural things,—these are the 
thoughts which Mr. Reid’s picture arouses, which are implied or 
contained by its phraseology. Natural in its detail of colour and 
form, in our belief the painting is not ; but true in its emotional 
atmosphere, and in its suggestiveness of the beauty of the natural 
facts with which the artist has been concerned, it certainly is, 
and would have been far more true and more suggestive had it 
not been a trifle reckless, and more than a triile coarse. 

Let those who care for contrasts, and want to understand how 
various are the aims of artists, look now at Sir James Linton’s 
one contribution,—a profile head and shoulders of a young 
woman named “ Henriette,” at once the quietest and the 
best head in the Gallery. Here is a subject for specula- 
tion amongst our readers. Why does this young lady’s 
portrait in a modern dress against a simple background of dark 
paint suggest the work of the old masters? We do not say 
equal their work; but why or how is even the suggestion made P 
Can it be because the President of the Institute is seeking for 
the same objects of which we find the achievement in the great 
work of the old men,—that he is striving for simplicity and 
dignity, rather than for brilliant or startling effect; that he is 
suppressing his own individuality, or rather forcing his ine 
dividuality to hide itself beneath the personality of his sitter? 
Let our readers remember, or learn if they have not already 
known, the fact that the assertion of the artist’s personal ability 
is an entirely modern invention, one of the products of these 
Jubilee years, on the art of which there has been so much cackle 
of late. And whatever else be uncertain about a picture, this is 
indubitable,—that if its chief words to us be of the cleverness or 
the audacity of the painter, the work cannot be a great one. For 
a true artist is never clever, though he is always great. His 
feeling towards his work is humility and shame for its imper- 
fection; it is only the young gentlemen who have spent six 
months at the “ Beaux Arts,” or listened to “ Carolus” (as they 
fondly call him) for half-an-hour, who know all about Art; who 
would instruct Titian and patronise Angelo, pity Fred Walker 
and deride David Cox! So it is a treat to find one of our leaders 
—and a man in the position of Sir James Linton is necessarily a 
leader—working steadily and faithfully in the old ways which 
“our fathers have tanght us.” 

And now, having mentioned these works of more or less 
admirable quality, let us take another contrast, and this time 
a contrast on the bad side. Here is the largest, and in one 
sense the worst picture in the Gallery, Mr. S. J. Solomon’s so- 
called  Remorse,”—a female figure nude to below the breasts, 
and thence wrapped in a nondescript white satin robe. She lies 
on (or rather slips off towards the spectator) a couch covered 
with tiger-skins, her head is forced into an upright position by 
a sofa-cushion, two Hastern daggers are hung on an archway 
behind her,—such is the mise-en-scene. Now, we will not quarrel 
with Mr. Solomon because he has simply taken the model for his 
“Delilah,” and painted her over again with a name of which he 
has not sought to express the meaning in his painting, though 
it would be true to say that there is no hint of ‘* remorse,” or of 
any other special feeling, in the figure depicted. Artists must 
paint “ pot-boilers ” sometimes ; and as the public insist upon 
“catching” titles, must give such to their works, even if they are 
inappropriate. But what we do maintain, and most strongly, 
is that this is a bad, a vulgar,—yes, and even a debased style 
of art, which is not only opposed to the great art of all earlier 
days, but which has, even as a product of modern times, none 
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of the redeeming qualities of fine art. 
delicate, thoughtful, nor true; it is ugly to look at, ugly in 


conception and execution; and it shows in detail no refinement | 


of colour or form, no beauty of tone, no pleasantness of com- 
position. 

Our readers will very likely feel inclined to say,—“ These be | 
‘prave ’orts ;” but if they are true, why so much emphasis, why, 
indeed, not leave the picture alone?” The answer is a simple | 
one. Mr. Solomon isa young man of great ability, who has 
learnt his business from the Academic point of view thoroughly. 
He can draw a nude model strongly and with fair accuracy. 
He can, thanks (we should imagine) to foreign training, paint 
her, when drawn, strongly and simply; and joined with this, 
he has great facility and greater ambition. His work, in con- 
sequence, is always striking, and most likely to attract visitors to 
a Gallery, and intluence younger and weaker artists. Therefore, 
we insist that, despite this painter’s merits, his art is a bad, not 
a good art; thut it is the very negation of good art, and can 
come to nothing. There are a hundred reasons for this, but 
one is sufficient. Look at this great, fat, black-haired, half- 
clothed woman, posed in an attitude in which the ugliest por- 
tion of her body is most insisted upon, for the sake of show- 
ing how cleverly the artist could express the foreshortening 
of the figure, aud think what possible reason there could 


be for any one desiring to possess the picture, except the | 


solitary reason of admiring the audacity and strength of 
the man who painted the work. And if this be true, as we 


are confident it is true, the condemnation of such a tableau is | 
justified. Au artist, we say boldly, has no right to exist if he | - 


does not seek to show us some beauty which strongly appeals to 
him, if not to us. No one wants to possess a picture because 
that picture’s painter is a precious clever fellow, but because the 
picture is interesting and beautiful. And the fallacy of the 
whole modern French school, and of the Englishmen who follow 
in its track, is that its painters deny this great and important 
truth in every picture they paint,—almost in every subject they 
choose. 

The imperfections of our national art are great, but they are 
not so vital, nor so hopeless in their outcome, as this French 
practice. At least we try (blindly and humbly, it may be, yet 
habitually and anxiously) to represent beautiful things, to sch 
interesting and attractive subjects, and who knows that if we 
go on in the same road, we may not arrive at something of 
which even M. Duran himself may speak with approval. 








BOOK 


a 
CHARLES DARWIN.* 
[SECOND NOTICE. | 

Ix answering one of Mr. Galton’s anthropological circulars in 
1871, Darwin wrote,—“ My innate taste for natural history was 
strongly confirmed and directed by the voyage in the ‘ Beagle.’ 
And, in fact, it was during that voyage, for ever famous in the 
annals of science, or while engaged in working-up the materials 
collected in the course of it, that a!l his great theories suggested 
themselves in outline to his awakened and stimulated intellect. 
The greatest of all, as we have already seen, had become definite 
in his mind before he published his Jowrnal of Researches in 
1839. The question of the origin of coral-reefs was the subject 
of study in 1838. In the same year, Darwin read a paper on the 
formation of mould, and the share taken in it by earth-worms, 
before the Geological Society. A year earlier, in 1837, he had 
thought upon the problem of cross-fertilisation of flowers, 
his solution of which has brought about almost as fundamental 
a revolution in botany as the theory of natural selection 
has in biology, and was busy on the key which was, he hoped, 
to unlock the mystery of the origin of emotional expression. 
He thus started with a stock of great ideas that most men 
acquire only after long and patient study, and his career 
is a wonderful illustration of the importance of hypotheses 
in science, when followed out in verification with the “ rigour 
and vigour” so distasteful to Mr. Matthew Arnold in the domain 
of exegetical theology. 

No doubt, as Professor Huxley intimates in his characteristic 
contribution to the second of these volumes, and as Darwin 
suggests in the autobiography which gives a special charm to 
the first of them, it was the uniformitarianism of Lyell, whose 





* Life and Letters of Charles Darwin, including an Autobiographical Chapter, 


It is neither national | 


Principles of Geology had appeared in 1830, that disposed the 
naturalist of the ‘ Beagle’ to look to natural and known causes 
for the explanation of the phenomena of organic life. It is 
easy for us to do so in these days, but it was not so easy fifty 
| years ago. Lyell himself was not always true to his own 
| doctrine. But Darwin grasped it with a completeness then 
unexampled, and it was because he did so that, speculative as 
his genius was, it almost always kept within the bounds of the 
verifiable, and brought him to conclusions scientific in character 
even when not strictly accurate in substance. His true glory 
lies not so much in the suggestion of natural selection as the key 
to evolutional transmutation, as in the prophetic sense he must 
have had from the beginning of the verifiability of the theory, 
without which sense he could never have worked out the 
elaborate proof of it presented in the Origin of Species. 


It is necessary fully to comprehend this, in order rightly to 
appreciate Darwin’s scientific work. For though the principle 
of selection is not hard to understand, the theory is one of 
extreme difficulty, and even its author did not—could not, 
indeed—foresee the extension that has taken place of its applica- 
tion. Thirty years ago, although evolution had been before the 
world since the rise of Greek philosophy, and had been quite 
recently formulated by such a thinker as Herbert t Spe neer with 
singular lucidity, it was regarded rather as a curious quasi- 
| metaphysical speculation than as a verifiable hypothesis. 
Darwin gave it reality in the physical region, aud made 
| evolution the master-theory of the scientitic age. This 
; result of his genius is sometimes overlooked, because in 





| natural selection is not to be found the whole explanation 
of organic forms. It does not explain the origin of life, and 
probably never will explain it. Nor does it explain the begin- 
ning of variation; but it may explain in some measure, though 
Darwin does not say so, the degree of so in that 
the greater the namher: of variation-forms, the greater is the 
amount of material for selection to work upon, and the greater 
the tendency to pastas of some among these forms, and so 
to the accumulation of the tendency to vary. In the same 
way heredity, though inexplicable ia its origin, may be ex- 
plicable in respect of its gradations, by the Darwinian theory. 
No amount of variation combiued with heredity could, without 
selection, account for adaptations or slowly mutable species; forms 
would multiply indefinitely, capable only of more or less artificial 
classification. All the supplementary hypotheses of which recent 
years have witnessed the promulgation, are really subsidiary to 
selection,—even such a one as that of sexual selection, which is 
due to Darwin himself. They may, some of them, be useful, as 
showing that the material of selection is not solely the product 
of variation; bat selection still remains supreme. “ All the 
ingenuity,” says Professor Huxley, “and all the learning of 
hostile critics "—and they have been at work for thirty years— 
“has not enabled them to adduce a solitary fact of which it can 
be said, this is irreconcilable with the Darwinian theory.” This, 
of course, does not prove the theory, which is probably not sus- 
ceptible of absolute proof, because we cannot perfectly imitate 
or reproduce the operations of eit whose process is one of 
minute variation continued and accumulated through long tracts 
of time. But it warrants, and, indeed, compels, acceptauce of it 
until it shall be supplanted by one of greater generality, the 
possibility of which was always present to Darwin’s mind. In 
a sense, the theory is of a higher grade than that of gravitation, 
—for gravitation is an assumption, while the rapid increase 
of individuals, and their consequent struggle for existence, 
which, in fact, coastitute the theory of natural selection, are 
vere cause, though undiscovered causes may exist of greater 
importance in the production of species. A word may be said, 
in passing, on the real meaning of the phrases, “ struggle for 
existence ” and “survival of the fittest,” so often used in con- 
nection with the Darwinian theory. Neither is an exact 
expression. The former is of too dramatic a character, and the 
latter is not true. The competition of organic forms is mostly 
passive; those that perish, perish through lack of opportunity 
rather than through the operation of positively adverse influences. 
Millions of seeds are produced by certain orchids, of which only 
a very few, perhaps one or two, germinate and thrive, the 
remainder die chiefly because they “fall on stony ground.” 
Amid the interactions of energies that make up our world, 
in the long-run, the better adapted forms get pushed, as 
it were, into their appropriate places in the polity of 
Nature. But these places are not unlimited in number; 
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with the process of time they change in shape, and probably 
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in number too. On the other hand, the production of 
variation-forms is endless. Hence innumerable forms must 
perish ; hence, also, species become extinct, new species come 
into being, and those higher species, genera, are evolved. The 
forms, however, that are preserved are by no means necessarily 
the best of those produced. They would be, if selection had 
perfectly free play. But this is not the case. Selection is some- 
times assisted, sometimes hindered, by conditions of environ- 
ment, by mere numbers of individual forms, by the tendency to 
vary, it may be in a wrong direction, of adaptations themselves, 
by correlative modifications,—nay, even by chance. For what 
may be termed relative chance is not an unscientific conception. 
The localisation of a form, for instance, may be regarded as 
relatively fortuitous when not due either to the environment or 
to any property of its own. 

With these considerations before us, it is not difficult to 
appreciate the Darwinian teleology, which has replaced that of 
the special creationists, and has so much wider and grander a 
scope. We can farther see that survival by selection is not con- 
fined to the forms of life. The principle is equally active in 
the inorganic world, and in the field of human thought and 
action. But in these the selection is of a different kind. In the 
inorganic world, it cannot be said to be of the more fit, for of 
inorganic teleology nothing is known or can safely be surmised ; 
while in the organic world, such perfection of existence as may 
be attainable through the division of functional labour is the 
evident tendency. In the world of man, the character of the 
selection varies with the degree of intelligence and knowledge 
attained by mankind, or by particular societies of men; but the 
preservation is still of those variations of thought or habit which 
best correspond with the genius of the age or stage, modified by 
the natural conservatism of the race. 

Thus, to sum up, we must not expect anything like a complete 
proof of the Darwinian theory, but only look for a continually 
advancing proof, which is exactly what we do meet with in every 
department of science. We must remember, in dealing with the 
theory, how endlessly complex is the organic world, how little 
we know of the causes and modes of variation, and of the in- 
fluences that modify the action of selection ; nor must we forget 
how little natural selection is susceptible of direct experimental 
proof. No act of man, for instance, has yet produced forms of 
common descent sterile with each other. The fact is often used 
as an objection to the theory, but the answer is that neither 
“unconscious ’’ nor “ methodical” selection has the same 
teleology as natural selection. 

Darwin’s later theories have not commanded the assent 
accorded to those which marked the outset of his career. The 
doctrine of pangenesis, or the multiplication of cells by free 
“ gemmules,” is based upon the assumption that the cell is a 
distinct unity, which is probably not the case. His explanation 
of plant-movements, again, is open to exception, but it contains 
so much that is true, that though not itself a true theory, it will 
probably lead to one. He seems, also, not always fully to have 
comprehended that heredity is not a force or power, but a short 
way of expressing a series of facts; and his tendency to regard 
acquired characters as inheritable is much too pronounced. 
Characters are only inherited when, by causes as yet very indis- 
tinctly known, they become in the course of time impressed 
upon the elements of the embryo, and are converted into a pro- 
perty or strain of the race. The inheritance is not from the 
individual, but from a series of individuals forming a longer or 
shorter tract of the line of descent. Lastly, Darwin’s derivation 
of the moral nature of man from that of brutes shows a very 
defective knowledge of our moral nature, and is not supported by 
the facts at his command. We shall return to this subject in a 
future notice, but may add here that it is difficult to examine, side 
by side, the skeleton of a man and the skeleton of a chimpanzee 
or gorilla, without admitting the physical community of their 
ancestry. But even here intermediate forms are still wanting, 
to which objection, however, the sudden appearance of highly 
organised dicotyledonous plants (oaks, maples, &c.) in the upper 
cretaceous period may be pleaded by way of answer. Between the 
mind of man, however, and that of the brutes, the gulf is much 
wider than that which separates the physical structures of the 
highest animal and the lowest man. “Of the multitudes [of 
animals] so various in their nature, so strange and wild in their 
shapes,” writes Cardinal Newman, “we as little know the 
[mental] state as we can tell of the inhabitants of the sun and 
moon.” The argument which evolves man from an animal form 
of existence, rests upon an insufficient basis in respect of his 





moral nature, and is, indeed, reduced to one of faint analogy, 
The moral nature of man is not shown in his acts merely, but 
in the admiration which noble conduct awakes in him; and 
there is no proof whatever that brutes are actually capable of 
any such emotion or of the motives bound up with all humaz 
conduct which really inspires our admiration, while, to us at all 
events, it seems inconceivable that they should possess a trace 
of either. 





MEMORIALS OF COLEORTON.* 

Turse two interesting volumes give us the best possible materials 
for the delineation of a group of friends who have exerted a better 
influence over the spiritual as well as the literary life of England 
during the present century than any other group we conld name, 
Sir George and Lady Beaumont, to whom almost all these 
letters were addressed, are not, indeed, the writers of any 
of them, and we can judge only by what Coleridge, and 
the Wordsworths, and Sonthey, and Sir Walter Scott wrote 
to them and of them, as to what they were. But if one heard 
habitually the conversation addressed to a man by a good 
many different speakers, without being able to hear his 
replies, one would have a very distinct idea of his character; 
and so it is in this correspondence. Sir George and Lady 
Beaumont are always addressed in a tone which gives the im- 
pression that it was a pleasure to write to them, and yet that it was 
impossible to write to them otherwise than deferentially ; that 
when a favour was asked, the request would be received cordially, 
and yet without the asker feeling any perfect certainty as to how 
it would be answered ; and further, that what the recipients of the 
letters would best appreciate was perfect independence in the 
writer, though only the kind of independence which is consistent 
with a certain tenderness and delicacy of feeling. Whether 
it is Coleridge with his impulsive self-reproaches, or Words- 
worth with his sturdy self-respect, or Dorothy Wordsworth 
with her fresh and gentle gratitude, or Southey with his 
somewhat formal and businesslike piety, or Sir Walter 
Scott with his frank and easy courtesy, who writes, the 
reader has always the same feeling that those who are 
addressed are regarded with a certain respectful admiration, as 
the centre of a world of pure and almost stately beauty, with 
which familiarity was impossible, though those who lived in it 
inspired the most heartfelt gratitude and confidence. Sir George 
was not only a good artist and patron of Art, but one who 
loved poetry, purity, and simplicity as the very soul of beauty ; 
and his wife was evidently, in this respect, the very reflection of 
himself, There is something very pathetic in the way in which 
poor Coleridge, even at times when Wordsworth seems to have 
found the utmost difficulty in getting any reply atall out of him, 
used to pour forth his woes to Sir George and Lady Beaumont 
with, apparently, a kind of feeling that they were impersonations 
of sympathy and pity who could not help giving him strength if 
they wrote at all. Observe how, in the following letter for 
example, he confides to Sir George first one of those ambitious 
literary dreams which he never went near to executing, and next, 
the amiable weakness which so often interfered with his execution 
of his own projects :— 

“In explaining what I shall do with Shakespeare, I explain the 
nature of the other five [projects]. Each scene of each play I read as 
if it were the whole of Shakespeare’s works—the sole thing extant. I 
ask myself what are the characteristics, the diction, the cadences, and 
metre, the character, the passion, the moral or metaphysica! 
inherencies and fitness for theatric effect, and in what sort of 
theatres. All these I write down with great care and precision of 
thought and language (and when I have gone through the whole, I 
then shall collect my papers, and observe how often such and such 
expressions recur), and thus shall not only know what the charac- 
teristics of Shakespeare’s plays are, but likewise what proportion. 
they bear to each other. Then, not carelessly, though of course with 
far less care, I shall read through the old plays, just before Shake- 
speare’s time, Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia, Ben Jonson, Beaumont 
and Fletcher, and Massinger in the same way; so as to see, and to 
be able to prove, what of Shakespeare belonged to his age, and wag 
common to all the first-rate men of that true saeculum aureum of 
English poetry, and what is his own, and his only. Thus I shall both 
exhibit the characteristics of the plays and of the mind of Shake- 
speare, and a philosophical analysis and justification of almost 
every character, at greater or less length, in the spirit of that 
analysis of the character of Hamlet, with which you were much 
pleased, and by being so, I solemnly assure, gave me heart and hope, 
and did me much good. For much as I loathe flattery from the 
bottom of my very stomach, and much as I wriggle under the burthen 
and discomfort of the praise of people, for whose heads, hearts, and 
specific competence I have small respect, yet I own myself no self- 





* Memorials of Coleorton: being Letters from Coleridge, Wordsworth and his 
Sister, Southey, and Sir Walter Scott, to Sir George and Lady Beaumont, of 
Coleorton, Leicestershire, 1803-1834, Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
William Knight, Edinburgh: David Douglas. 
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gubsisting mind. I know, I feel, that I am weak, apt to faint away, 
inwardly self-deserted, and bereft of the confidence in my own 
powers; and that the approbation and sympathy of good and intelli- 
gent men is my sea-breeze, without which I should languish from 
morn to evening,—a very trade-wind to me, in which my bark drives 
on regularly and lightly. An author of some celebrity, and more 
notoriety, was with me all yesterday, and inflicted on me five acts of 
a tragedy, and all to-day, with aching spirit, I am to be employed in 
pencil-marking its thousand flatnesses and incongruities of diction 
and sertiment, in addition to a conversation of two hours yesterday, 
jn which I persuaded him to many essential alterations; and yet, do 
all I can, I could as easily pray Caligula or (within a month after his 
arrival in England) Buonaparte out of purgatory as help this poor 
devil of a tragedy ont of absolute damnation. It will die the death 
of a red-hot poker in water—all one hiss. But what can a decently 
good-natured man say to a brother bard who tells you that it is of 
importance to his happiness and pecuniary circumstances ?” 


Coleridge’s letters are far the most striking in these 
volumes. They give the notion of how childlike, how humorous, 
and how loveable he was,—at least, as a correspondent,—in 
spite of his somewhat inflated dreams, and this at the time 
when his wisest friends found him most unmanageable. Even 
the grandiosity of his projects, though it provokes a smile, is 
painted with so much self-distrust and such a penitent air,— 
there is so obvious a sob in the style of many of the letters,—that 
it is impossible not to like Coleridge better even for the letters 
written in the extremity of his weakness. There is not much, for 
example, except character in the following short letter; but 
character there is, character both attractive and the reverse, for we 
seem to read in it that tendency of feeling to overflow the bounds 
prescribed by a manly reticence, which we must ascribe to 
Coleridge’s want of self-restraint and the habits to which that 
want of self-restraint led. Yet, in spite of this inflatedness of 
grateful and affectionate feeling, how taking such a letter as the 
following must have been to those who received it !— 


“CoLERiInce to Sir Geor 5 and Lapy Beatmont.—[No date. } 

“ My dear and honoured Friends,—Having left this house, I shall 
have small heart to return hither merely to leaveit again. It will not be 
easy for me to forget the sudden and impetuous transition of feeling 
which I experienced last night, when, having bade you good-night— 
almost our Jast words a mirthful story—I opened the second green 
door, and when I was at length left alone in my bedroom—oh dear 
and heart-honoured Sir George and Lady Beaumont !—I sat by the 
fire, a world of confused images of Keswick, Dunmow, London, 
passing before my very eyes, till the waters dropped from them, and 
the walls of the room brought me back to more serious, and deeper, 
oh far deeper, emotion. I knelt and prayed for you. May Almighty 
God preserve and bless you. If I did not in my heart’sheart...... 
feel toward you, dear Sir George and dear Lady Beaumont, even as 
though 


€ We had been rear’d upon the selfsame hills, 
Fed the same flocks by fountains, shades, and rills,’ 


I should find in the consciousness of your affectionate and zealous 
esteem of me, a barthen which my spirit could not support. Wherever 
I am, and whatever, yet sick or well, on this or on the other side of 
the world of waters, yet be it my faith, that—alike on this or on 
the other side of the grave—I shall remain, dear friends, with grati- 
tude, esteem, and with many affections blended in one, your friend,— 
“§. T. CoveripGe.” 


Wordsworth’s letters are much less remarkable. The letter to 
Lady Beaumont in which he rebukes all and sundry who did 
not admire even his poorest sonnet, is not new. <A great part of 
it at least was published in Bishop Wordsworth’s Life of the poet. 
The deep conviction Wordsworth evidently indulged that it was 
chiefly men’s vices, or at least their pitiable frivolities, which 
kept them from admiring his poetry, receives some striking 
illustrations in his letters to Lady Beaumont; but there are 
better things than these. His conceptions of the true way of 
laying out a winter-garden are full of artistic feeling, and show 
him at his best. And there are a few sentences written to Sir 
George Beaumont towards the end of the latter’s life, which con- 
centrate what he has to say as to the sources of his own faith 
in language so brief and simple, and yet so weighty, that they 
add a new depth to the picture which his poems have given us of 
the poet’s character :— 

“Theologians may puzzle their heads about dogmas as they will, 
the religion of gratitude cannot mislead us. Of that we are sure, 
and gratitude is the handmaid to hope, and hope the harbinger of 
faith. I look abroad upon Nature, I think of the best part of our 
Species, I lean upon my Friends, and I meditate upon the Scriptures, 
especially the Gospel of St. John, and my creed rises up of itself 
with the ease of an exhalation, yet a fabric of adamant.” 

The picture which these volumes suggest to us gains much 
beauty from Dorothy Wordsworth’s letters, or at least from 
some of them, in which we see, though hardly in as perfect a 
form as in her journal, the wonderful freshness and sunniness 
of her delight in Nature. What a picture is this, for instance, 
of her vividness and freshness of feeling !— 





“DorotHy Worpsworti to Lapy Bracmonr, 
“Grasinere, Tuesday evening, June 17th. 

“My dear Friend,—You will rejoice with us in my sister’s safety, 

and the birth of ason. There was something peculiarly affecting to 
us in the time and manner of this child’s coming into the world. It 
was like the very same thing over again which happened three years 
ago; for on the 18th of June, on such another morning, after such a 
clear and starlight night, the birds singing in the orchard in full 
assembly as on this 15th, the young swallows chirping in the self- 
same nest at the chamber window, the rose-trees rich with roses in 
the garden, the sun shining on the mountains, the air still and balmy, 
—on such a morring was Johnny born, and all oar first feelings were 
revived at the birth of his brother two hours later in the day, and 
three days earlier in the month; ard I fancied that I felt a double 
rushing-in of love for it, when I saw the child, as if I had both what 
had been the first-born infant John’s share of love to give it, and its 
own.” 
Or take this sentence, again, written from Coleorton, where Sir 
George and Lady Beaumont had left the Wordsworths established 
for a time in the house which they themselves were about to 
desert for the newly built mansion :— 

“For more than a week we have had the most delightful weather. 
If William had but waited a few days, it would have been no antici- 
pation when he said to you the ‘songs of spring were in the grove,’ 
for all this week the birds have chanted from morn till evening,— 
larks, blackbirds, thrushes, and far more than I can name; and the 
busy rooks have joined their happy voices.” 

Southey’s letters are not, on the whole, interesting. He is often 
too formal, sometimes too edifying, as when he says,—we cannot 
imagine why,—that “a wicked man of genius is a monster in 
the moral world ” (Vol. IL., p. 207), which is just as true and no 
truer than that a wicked man of enormous physical strength is 
a monster in the moral world, or that a wicked man of learning, 
who can be wicked in seven languages, for example, is a monster 
in the moral world. Wickedness, if exceptional, is always 
monstrous, but it is not more monstrous when it implies the 
abuse of great gifts, than it is when it implies the abuse of 
petty gifts. Weare not sure that there may not sometimes be 
more excuse for the former than the latter. But Southey liked 
to be conventional in his morality. The best of his letters 
is the one written to Lady Beaumont after Sir George’s death. 
There is in that letter a depth of piety which quite breaks 
through the somewhat conventional tone which he usually 
assumes. 

The book is, on the whole, a delightful one, and Professor 
Knight’s preface, which is graceful, simple, and effective. gives 
us just such an introduction to the social circle of Sir George 
and Lady Beaumont as wa desire. Were there no means of 
giving an engraving of Sir George and Lady Beaumont as 
frontispieces to these volumes? If it were possible, it would add 
greatly to the value of a new edition. 


A COUPLE OF NOVELS.* 
Some thirty years ago, a revolution took place in the artistic 
world. A school arose which scorned to follow any one master, 
even Raphael himself, and preached the daring doctrine that 
true Art consisted in truly representing Nature. At first, the 
pre-Raphaelites excited nothing but derision, their crude greens, 
their orange skies, their rough, ungainly men, and ugly, sorrowful 
women, found very few admirers. But in time, the honesty of 
their effort to paint what they saw, interested even their 
detractors, and the great genius of Rossetti and Millais assured 
their ultimate recognition by the world of Art. Yet their theory 
cannot altogether stand the test of criticism. They did, indeed, 
successfully demonstrate that it is a greater thing to try to 
paint Nature as she is, thau to depict her as she might, could, 
orshould be; but in one particular, Nature deties the artist. No 
colourman has yet bottled the sunlight for us; therefore, no true 
representation of the glory of the noonday can ever be given on 
canvas or on paper,—any imitation of its brilliancy can only be 
rendered by the cunning contrast of white or yellow paint with 
dark shadow-tints; and so the pre- Raphaelite must ever fail to ac- 
complish his highest ideal, —he canoé paint exactly what he sees. 
These reflections are suggested by the study of Miss Linskill’s 
clever book, which is in many respects a curious study. She 
gives us a picture of life which is true in much the same sense 
as a pre-Raphaelite picture truly represents a summer landscape. 
It would be all right, or, at all events, nearly all right, if only 
the sunshine were reflected in its pages. But the joy, the glory, 
the unconscious delight of living, that incomprehensible and 
undefinable gladness which lights up the lives of most men and 
women, rich and poor, old and young alike, making them 


* 1.) In Erchange for a Soul, By Mary Linskill. 3 vols.——(2-) T 
Deemste. By Hall Vaine. 3 vols» London: Chatto and Windus, 
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cling to life and love it, even under circumstances apparently 
most unfavourable,—this element is entirely lacking in the book. 
The story is well told, and the characters are interesting enough 
to carry the reader through a great deal of philosophy, and 
much speculative religion and morality; and the sermon from 
which the book takes its name is really fine, and worth reading. 
But the text and key-note of the book is Carlyle’s hypochon- 
driacal query,—“ Happy! what right hast thow to be happy ?” 
No man can say that he has a right to happiness, any more than 
he has to health, or to beauty, or to any other good gift. But 
few people can have lived to middle life without having discovered 
that happiness is bestowed plentifully, and with wonderful 
impartiality, on “all sorts and conditions of men;” that those who 
trouble themselves Ieast in the search after it, usually enjoy the 
greatest share of it; and that the farm-labourer gets at least as 
good an average as the lord of the acres that he tills. It is the 
gift of God; neither the right of any man, nor the privilege of 
any class, nor the appanage of wealth and station. This great 
fact Miss Linskill seems to fail to recognise. All through her 
pages she depicts the pitiful miseries of life, distributed with 
tolerable equality all round, but bearing with such ponderous 
weight upon the poor as to convey the idea that happiness is 
difficult for any one, but (like the kingdom of heaven for the rich), 
all but impossible for poor folks. The leading characters are 
strung up to a pitch of sensibility considerably above that of 
ordinary mortals; but for such high-strung individuals, they 
certainly set an undue value on comfort and luxury. It is 
pleasant to live in a beautiful house, with plenty of servants, a 
good cook, smart clothes, and good company; yet all these 
things seem to us but a very petty ‘‘exchange for a soul.” 
That Thorda Theyn at the last moment realised this fact, is 
her sole claim to heroism; and we think that something more 
is needed to raise her above the level of the commonplace. The 
fisher-girl, Barbara Burdas, is a far more interesting personage, 
a really noble woman; but as she never falters at all in thinking 
and acting rightly, she cannot be regarded as an illustration of 
he text from which the book takes its title. 


Miss Linskill will find readers, notwithstanding a good deal 
of “ prose” in her pages. Her descriptions of the wild York- 
shire coast, and of the rough fisher-folk of Yarburgh, are 
excellent and life-like, and the wreck of the ‘ Land o’ the Leal’ 
is as pathetic a story as any “ ower-true tale” that ever we came 
across. But is it possible that Barbara could have lived for 
twenty-four hours in the cabin of a capsized vessel, floating 
bottom upwards 2? She would probably have been smothered for 
want of air, especially as the bottom of the ship was so stoutly 
built, that it took six men four hours of hard work to cut asmall 
hole through it. The authoress possesses considerable powers 
of pathos, which would be more effective if the tone of her book 
were less uniformly melancholy. 

In this respect our second novel presents us with a great 
contrast. Mr. Caine has been daring enough to end his 
story with the death of his principal personage; but his 
book is full of the sunshine of life: it shows us all the 
gladness of living, even amongst the untaught people of Man 
a hundred and eighty years ago. ‘The novel is inartistic, 
inasmuch as it consists of the life-history of four men, three 
of whom are almost equally interesting to the reader, whilst 
the fourth, the “Deemster,” or Manx Judge, whose name 
gives the book its title, is little more than a character-sketch. 
It is difficult to paint a great picture in which there is more than 
one centre of interest, and the remark applies with at least 
equal force to the telling of a story. And therefore we cannot 
describe Mr. Caine’s book as a great novel; but it is at least a 
striking one. The history of the Deemster, of his brother 
the Bishop, and of their two sous, is told in a fashion that goes 
far to atone for the division of interest between them. The 
character of the Bishop, with all its strength and weakness, is 
excellently illustrated by the wild recklessness of his son; and 
this same sweet nature is curiously reproduced in the saintly 
son of the hard Deemster. But Daniel Mylrea, the criminal 
child of the good Bishop, is the true hero of the book, and his 
story will be read with melancholy interest by those who have 
watched the downward course of a noble soul; one whose good 
and evil angels stand perpetually on either side of him, striving 
to prevail. There are many men whose lives flow on so evenly, 
that the precise moment when their choice is made between 
vood and evil never appears to present itself openly to them. 
But others seem to dwell perpetually in the thick of the conflict, 
to be continually sinning, and as constantly repenting. Such 


was Dan Mylrea; and the story of the shipwreck of his life, of 
the misery that he brought on those who loved him best, and of 
the great atonement with which he wiped out his sin, is told by 
Mr. Caine as forcibly as though he had himself watched such a 
career. Nothing is more remarkable or more true to Nature 
than the force of character of the scapegrace, and the influence 
that he exercises over all those around him ; except, indeed, the 
powerlessness of better and weaker men, such as his father and 
his cousin, to hold him back from his downward course. His 
condemnation and his exile are the best part of the book. 
Robinson Crusoe himself did not tell the story of his loneliness 
and repentance better than Dan Mylrea. The following passage 
illustrates the strange affection of the lonely soul for the body 
which clothes it. Having nothing else human to love, the solitary 
man cares for his outward form, and respects it to a degree 
which is unusual amongst those who expect to meet their end 
amidst their fellow-creatures :— 

‘‘A more material sequel came of the finding of the body on the 
moor. I was so closely followed by dread of a time that was 
coming when I must die, and stretch out my body on the bare ground 
with no man to give it Christian burial in the earth, that I could take- 
no rest until I had devised a means whereby this terror might not 
haunt me in my last hours. In front of my house there were, as I 
have said, the places we call the Chasms, wherein the rock of this 
hungry coast is honeycombed into a hundred deep gullies by the sea. 
One of these gullies I descended by means of a cradle of rope swung 
overthwart a strong log of driftwood, and there I found a long shelf 
of stone, a deep fissure in the earth, a tomb of shelving rock coated 
with fungus and mould, whereto no dog could come, and wherein no 
bird of prey could lift its wing. To this place I resolved that I would 
descend when the power of life was on the point of ebbing away. 
Having lowered myself by my cradle of rope, I meant to draw the 
cordage after me, and then, being already near my end, to lie down 
in this close gully under the earth, that was to serve me for grave 
and deathbed. But I was still a strong man, and, ungracious as my 
condition was, I shrank from the thought of death, and did what [ 
could to put by the fear of it. Never a day did I fail to walk to the 
crest of the rising ground behind me and lcok down to where in the 
valley lay the habitations of men. Life, life, life, was now the 
constant cry of the voice of my heart, and a right goodly thing it 
seemed to me to be alive, though I might be said not to live, but only 
to exist.” 


We should be curious to know whether the original idea of 
this book was derived from any circumstances that have really 
occurred in Manx history. Such is the impression that it 
makes on the mind of the reader. 





THE TEL-EL-KEBIR CAMPAIGN.* 
Tuk campaign of 1882 is a good example of that foresight and 
rapidity which cannot always be displayed or realised in warfare. 
Sir Garnet Wolseley sketched out on July 3rd the well-designed 
plan which he thoroughly carried out, almost to the letter, in 
August and the first fortnight in September. He intended to 
land his troops at Ismailia, and he anticipated “ that the 
Egyptian Army would make its stand somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tel-el-Kebir,” a forecast based, of course, on sound 
information and an accurate survey of the military, political, and 
geographical conditions of his problem. “If the action comes 
off there,” he added, “ no [more] serious fighting may be antici- 
pated until Cairo is reached;” and he went so far as to say, 
“indeed, although it is possible that some attempt might be made 
to hold that city, [yet] if the Egyptian Army is well defeated 
in the field, any further resistance would be insignificant.” It was 
his intention to push a body of cavalry at once upon Cairo, so 
as to reap the full harvest of success; he was able to do so, 
and thus he won his decisive battle on the 13th, and occupied 
the capital of Egypt on the 14th of September, only seven weeks 
after the first soldiers had embarked from England. That exploit, 
we say, deserved to be recorded as an example to the future of 
what can be done by means of ships, troops, and good generalship. 
Colonel Maurice has written an admirable narrative of this 
brief and brilliant campaign. It is lucid throughout and succinct, 
yet it supplies full information, especially on points which it is 
desirable the public should reflect on as well as know; and the 
account is strictly confined, as it should be, to the period and the 
events which occurred between the inception and completion of 
the “ military operation.” It has had the advantage of criticisms 
from the most important actors who saw it in proof, and it may 
therefore be regarded as a true description of the campaign. 
An excellent index, in addition to a table of contents, renders 
reference easy, and the work is turned out by its author and 
the department, now so well organised and useful, in a manner 





* Military History of the Campaign of 1832 in Egypt. | Prepared_in the 
Intelligence Branch of the War Office, by Colonel J. F. Maurize, R.A. Printed 





for her Majesty’s Stationery Office by Harrison and Sons, 
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creditable to all concerned, but especially to the accomplished 
author. A pile of maps and plans, which swells the bulk of the 
yolume, is the only thing to which we are disposed to take 
exception. They are on a needlessly large scale, and therefore 
the sole matter within the covers which is not easily accessible 
and cannot be readily consulted. Moreover, they make the book 
yery cumbersome, and they are out of all proportion to the 
undertaking. In other respects, the book is a model military 
history in compass and substance, and should be useful to the 
public as well as to the soldier. 

The first matter to be pointed out—and it is a lesson of 
permanent value—is that, contrary to the impatient opinion 
expressed at the moment, no time was lost; and that fact is 
admirably demonstrated by Colonel Maurice. The expedition, 
rapidly determined on, had to be conveyed by sea, alike from 
England and India. In order to reach Cairo by the shortest and 
easiest route, which was also the true military line of advance, 
the Canal had to be seized soon enough, but not too soon, lest a 
premature display on that side should lead to the destruction of 
advantages and the creation of obstacles. That end was attained, 
for the operations in defence of Alexandria, which made so much 
noise, served to detain Arabi and his army before the place until 
the decisive stroke could be delivered at and near Ismailia. 
Now, the details of that period, and the elucidation of the 
reasons governing the General’s conduct, are among the most 
instructive pages of the account. Colonel Maurice is justly 
careful to show that the repeated movements in front of 
Alexandria, which deceived Arabi as well as the public, were 
expressly intended and contrived on purpose to achieve the 
former aim, and were continued down to and after the hour at 
which the ironclads and transports steamed off for Port Said. 
The secret, though plain enough to those who could read the 
true situation, was well kept, as, indeed, it should have been, 
and the movement on Ismailia from both ends of the Canal, 
came upon the Egyptians and the European public as a surprise. 
It was well and swiftly done. But Ismailia is a place in the 
desert. It had no accommodation for the landing of an army 
and all that pertains thereto, and it was dependeat upon the 
canal connected with the Nile for fresh water. The command of 
that indispensable fluid was in the enemy’s hands, for he could 
and did open sluices and erect dams on the course of the Canal. 
In addition, the railway-line from Suez to Cairo, and from 
Ismailia to Cairo, had a junction just outside the latter. Now, 
the first thing to be done was to seize the junction, and then so 
much of the Freshwater Canal as would ensure a fall supply of 
water. It was for these reasons that the first batch of troops 
landed were marched to the front without delay, and that a part 
of the Indian Contingent also simultaneously moved up that 
Canal and the railway. But when the earliest arrivals, or, rather, 
the available part of them, had pushed out to Magfar, and come 
into action with the enemy, it was seen that it would be possible 
to occupy Tel-es-Maskhuta; and this had no sooner been done, 
than Kassassin, an all-important point, was within reach, 
and was gained accordingly. In three days these operations 
were completed, and thus the ontposts were within sight of 
Tel-el-Kebir, and the locks were in British hands. But that 
had been done before the army, as an army, had arrived or 
was in any fit condition to move. It is this part of the cam- 
paigu which we think Colonel Maurice has handled so well, 
and precisely these pages which should be most useful to 
the public, if the public can be got to attend to the essential 
military matters with which they so ably deal. To the soldier, 
the explanation is not, or should not be, necessary ; but it cannot 
fail to be instructive to the soldier-student. The object was to 
seize the most practicable advanced post, hold it and the line of 
communication with the fewest troops consistent with safety, 
and then spend the time needed in accumulating supplies 
at the front and clearing the route to the base at Ismailia, which 
itself had to be turned into a convenient depot. Finally, “ to 
engage the enemy in a general action when, and not before, the 
accumulation of stores, or their regular transmission along the 
line, permitted the concentration of the army for the delivery of 
an effective,—if possible a final blow.” That is the principle 
which should be borne in mind, because it is the key to swift and 
sure victory. After the battle, it was intended to lay hands at 
once upon Cairo, and the places where the fractions of the 
Egyptian Army might concentrate. All that was accomplished, 
as we know; but it was accomplished precisely because Sir 
Garnet Wolseley, without any slackness in pushing on his pre- 
parations, waited until he was ready to strike with the greatest 
effect, 





The forward movement to secure the railway and the water 
involved some risk, which had to be faced, some privation which, 
not being uncommon in war, had to be, and was, cheerfully 
endured; and as there was, after the combat at Kassassin, an 
interval of twelve days without incident, a great demand was made 
on the patience, not of the troops so much as the public at home. 
Colonel Maurice says that these twelve days, devoid of interest 
to onlookers, “ represented the period of hardest work during 
the campaign.” It often happens that the least showy interval 
is the most important; but it is that one which aifords to the 
unintelligent critics the finest food for their pens and tongues. 
But look at the result. Well supplied and thoroughly prepared, 
in a really brief time, be it remembered, the concentrated army 
stormed a heavily entrenched position at dawn on one day. and 
on the evening of the next held the citadel of Cairo with a body 
of dismounted dragoons. The famous ~ ride to Cairo” was in 
the programme, and would have happened in any case after the 
battle; but it was quickened by the news which reached Sir 
Garnet of “a specitic determination on the part of Arabi” to 
burn the town. “A cavalry pursuit following on the heels of 
a decisive victory was of the essence of the (Sir Garnet’s| plan. 
By that means, and that only, could Cairo be saved from the 
fate of Alexandria.” We need not deal with the night-march 
and Battle of Tel-el-Kebir. It will be plain to the studious and 
imaginative reader that night-marches and night-attacks, how- 
ever necessary in the actual circumstances, will always be 
attended with great risks. We never could understand why the 
right column, which should have been on a level with, if not in 
advance of, the left, when the entrenchments were attacked, 
was at that moment still distant some hundreds of yards. It 
always seemed a blot on the plan of battle. Colonel Maurice 
sets forth the cause in detail, but it is precisely one of many 
which may operate upon night-marches. The advance on 
Tel-el-Kebir in the dark was, however, a fine performance, and 
shows what may be done. The whole story is lucidly told, and 
not less so the cavalry ride, the occupation of Zagazig by the 
Indians, and Sir Archibald Alison’s dramatic adventure at 
Tanta. It should be remarked that Colonel Maurice has had, 
and has made good use of, information, opinions, and views 
obtained from Arabi Pasha and other prisoners in Ceylon, 2) 
that in every way this Military History is authentic; and it is 
certainly very creditable to its gallant and able author. 


FACTS FROM GWEEDORE.* 

Iv our issue of October 8th we published an article under the 
above heading. On October 22nd a letter appeared from Mr. 
James O'Doherty, writing from Buncrana, challenging certain 
statements made in that article. On October 20th appeared a 
letter from Mr. George Hill in reply. The controversy was 
further continued in our columns on November 5th and 
November 19th. We have received the pamphlet whose title is 
placed at the foot of this review—a pamphlet full of carious and 
interesting matter, which all interested in the Irish Problem should 
read; and we have carefully read the various local newspapers 
bearing on the subject, on both sides of the controversy. We have 
also taken pains to turn up such references as we could, and we 
propose now to lay before our readers the conclusions on the whole 
matter at which we have arrived. We believe that we have 
ascertained as certainly as it is possible to ascertain anything 
in relation to Ireland, that the following is a correct statemeut 
of the facts. 

Oar first authority is Hansard, Vol. 85, 2nd series, pp. 1U55- 
1142. We are carefully precise in our citation, because we are 
before all things anxious to bring the voluble assertions which 
have been made in this matter to tests which can be examized 
by our readers for themselves, if they distrust our conclusion. 
We have in the pages we have cited, a debate on a “ Protection 
of Life and Property Bill” in April, 1840, in the House ot 
Commons, in which there was delivered a very remarkable 
speech by Sir Robert Peel. As it happened, in the course ot 
that speech Sir Robert Peel, speaking, of course, in presence of 
the Irish Members, and appealing to them, recorded the broad 
outline of the circumstances under which Lord George Hili 
purchased his property in Gweedore, and of the mode in which 
he dealt with it. His words were not only warmly endorsed by 
the Members from Donegal present, but it is to be noticed 
that Members speaking in opposition to him in the debate 
accepted fully all that he had declared to be true of 


* Facts from Gweedore. Compiled from Notes made at various times by the 
late Lord George Hill, Fifth Edition, Louton: Hatchards, 1ss7. 
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Lord George Hill as notoriously and undoubtedly the case. 
We have ourselves had the story confirmed from independent 
sources, and we are disposed, therefore, to believe that the broad 
features and facts of the case may certainly be accepted as 
beyond dispute. They are these. In the year 1858, Lord 
George Hill purchased property at Gweedore, moved thereto by 
an account of the deplorable condition of the people which had 
been addressed to the Lord-Lieutenant by residents, and notably 
by the village schoolmaster. This account of the then condition 
of the peasantry is most precise and detailed. It was confirmed 
by Lord George Hill’s personal investigation. It is this account 
of the then wretched condition of the peasantry which Mr. 
James O’Doherty, in his letter to us of October 22nd, speaks 
of as “the rhapsody of the old hedge-schoolmaster,” in 
order to discount the enormous improvement which was sub- 
sequently worked by Lord George Hill. We should be sorry 
to deny that the element of rhapsody is very apt to enter 
into the accounts of Irish poverty when a particular end is 
to be secured by them. But in this particular instance, we are 
bound to say that, taking all the facts into account, we have an 
amount of evidence corroborating the main outlines of the“ hedge- 
schoolmaster ” which is very unusual. We have, in addition to 
the general character of Sir Robert Peel’s authority, the report 
of Mr. Carlyle in his Irish journal; and those authorities being 
granted as of some weight as to the degree of credibility to be 
attached to the papers furnished by Lord George Hill himself, 
we have the most complete and satisfactory account possible of 
the difficulties that had to be met, of the heroic patience and 
devotion with which they were faced, and of the causes which 
finally paved the way for the at least temporary triumph of 
agitators. In his letter to us of October 22nd, Mr. O’Doherty 
boasts of the excellences of the system of “rundale.’”’ Our readers 
may judge for themselves the excellence of asystem under which 
actually in this Gweedore district three men were the owners of 
one horse; each shod one foot, and the horse became Jame 
because two of the proprietors would never take their turn with 
the third owner in shoeing the fourth foot. Or they may admire 
a system of which at Gweedore “ fights, trespasses, confusion. 
disputes, and assaults were the natural and unavoidable con- 
sequences,” because the portions of each holder were divided 
into innumerable fragments divided from one another by similar 
fragments of his neighbours. 

The evidence is clear that from that extraordinary attachment 
to custom, however bad, which is one of the most marked 
characteristics of man, the people of Gweedore did «at jirst 
* ficht against fencing,” as Mr. James O’Doherty says. He has 
omitted to say, however, that Lord George Hill having with 
great difficulty induced a small portion of his tenants to take 
farms so arranged together as to give them in one piece the 
equivalent of their divided holdings, the success of this object- 
lesson was such that all the remainder came to beg to have Mr. 
O’Doherty’s most excellent system of randale changed into one 
of convenient holdings. This is precisely the kind of action of 
which Sir Robert Peel speaks when he says that, “ by persever- 
ance, by forbearance, by deference in the first instance, perhaps, 
to the ignorances or prejudices of the people, by kindly feeling, 
and by evincing determination to effect improvements,” Lord 
George Hill “effected the revolution he contemplated in the 
country.” 

It is immensely fortunate for the cause of truth that local 
Irish politicians of the type of Mr. O'Doherty never know the 
strength of the evidence against which they kick. It is not 
only the publicity of such a speech as Sir Robert Peel’s, and its 
public endorsement by Irish representatives, that forms the 
strength of the case for Lord George Hill, but when Mr. 
O'Doherty treats the system of rundale as a kind of paradise from 
which the poor people of Gweedore have been driven by Lord 
George Hill, he is fighting against all that has been taught us 
by the masterly studies of Sir H. Maine. We have the further 
anthority of the very able Times’ commissioner who visited 
Ireland soon after the famine. Lastly, we have the hearty 
approval of Lord George’s work given by the Natton of April 
25th, 18456, 

There is, however, a special feature of Sir Robert Peel’s 
speech, as well as of this notice of the Nation, to which we have 
now to draw attention, because it deals with the one part of 
Mr. O’Doherty’s charge which may seem not to have been 
satisfactorily met in Mr. George Hill’s replies. Lord George 
Hill did not merely as a rich man take up a benevolent ex- 
periment with surplus cash. He expended on the purchase and 





improvement of the property the capital on which he and his 
family at least largely depended for existence. Now, the whole 
pith and marrow of Sir Robert Peel’s argument turns on the 
point that that course was possible to a man seeking a fajy 
investment for capital. Sir Robert Peel’s contention was that, 
following out as his central purpose, “I will persevere in my 
attempt to improve the condition of my tenantry,” Lord George 
had also been acting “ consistently with the promotion of his own 
interests. The value of his property had improved, and his 
rental had increased.” This also was the point most favourably 
regarded by the Nation. “ His outlay,’’ they say, “ will be more 
than repaid even in a pecuniary way.” It was a bait to 
draw other capital to Ireland. There was no kind of donbt 
that for some years Lord George Hill had to expend money 
for which he received no kind of return. Unless, whilst the 
condition of the tenantry was enormously improved, he were to 
be able to receive a rent which, though larger to him, was 
infinitely easier for the people to pay, the essential purpose of 
the experiment, as its value was conceived by Sir Robert Peel 
and the Nation, would not be accomplished. It is of this fact 
that Mr. O’Doherty takes advantage. That the experiment was 
not a lucrative one to Lord George Hill, we hear from all those 
who, having no interest in the matter, know the story well. 

But Mr.O’Doherty cites the words of “the Judges who heard the 
cases of the people against their landlords,” as though the declara- 
tion that they were “honest, truthful, and industrious,” repre. 
sented all that the Judges have said. Has he, when he furnishes 
this statement to English readers, read or not read this extract 
from the charge of Baron Pennefather, in 1858, at Gweedore 2— 
“ Would not the good feeling of the peasantry, if let alone, teach 
them that they cannot prosper by the commission of such 
crimes?” “Is there any religion in that district? Do the ministers 
of the religion which the people profess exert themselves to pre- 
vent the repetition of these crimes? Who are the instigators of 
these crimes ?” These are unpleasant words for a priest who, with 
Father McFadden, has made himself conspicuous in an enter- 
prise which he has himself described as that of “ shackling the 
power of the landlords,” and who now appeals to the Judges for 
a certificate of conduct for the leaders of the people. The more 
carefully we have investigated the matter, the more we have 
compared the attitude of the Nut/ow in 1816 towards Lord 
George Hill, and the undoubted evidence about him, with the 
present attitude of these two priests and of the National League 
party generally, the more convinced we are that the reason why 
Lord George Hill was selected for attack was that the present 
movement has been built and founded on a policy in sharp 
contrast to all that have preceded it. It is,— Get rid of the 
good landlords; the bad may take care of themselves.” 





PROFESSOR BRANDL’S LIFE OF S. T. COLERIDGE* 
It is a great pity that a book so excellent as Professor Brandl’s 
Life of Coleridge should be disfigured and almost spoilt by 
teasing blunders of all sorts. First of all, what are we to say of 
a critic who regards it as wrong to cite Christabel and The Ancient 
Mariner as Coleridge’s best poetic work, and maintains that in 
his Reflections,—whatever these may be,—we believe, however. 
that the translator is responsible for calling the indifferent 
reflective poems alluded to by that name,—“ there is more original 
thought, and more artistic finish” ? Next, what are we to think 
of the moral critic who makes light of Coleridge’s opium-eating ? 
And, finally, what are we to think of Professor Brandl’s know- 
ledge of Coleridge’s contemporaries when he so wholly misreads 
and misestimates Southey, and calls him faithless ? These are 
faults which are so fundamental as to go to the root of the Life, 
excellent as some parts of it are. Then, again, as to the mere 
blunders. These are so surprising, when we consider that this 
English edition is produced under the auspices of so able a writer 
as Lady Eastlake, that before giving Professor Brandl the praise 
that is justly due to him, we must notice and characterise a few 
specimens of blamewortby carelessness taken from what is, when 
account is taken of their number, a perfect wilderness of faults. 
We can make no attempt, of course, to say what degree of blame 
attaches respectively to the author, or to Lady Eastlake, or to 
Mr. Murray’s reader; but it is inexcusable that among the very 
few Latin words that occur in this volume, we should find vers/is 
for versus, “ Hercules furiens” for furens, and fructatur for 
fruatur. It is more inexcusable—and quite incomprehensible, 
indeed—in Professor Brandl to claim credit for this English 





* Sanutel Taylor Coleridge, and the English Romantic School, 
London: Jobn Murray, 1887. 
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edition as “ containing the original words of all the quotations,” 
and to permit, all the same, those quotations to swarm with 
inaccuracies that are often ludicrous, and, from any point of 
view, are always lamentable. Coleridge, for instance, speaks of 
Pitt as “a dark scowler,” and not as “a dark slinker;” and his 
wise advice to the Radicals of his day to throw away their 
philosophy as being the pimp of their sensuality, is made by 
some execrable alchemy to describe Godwin as “an imp of 
sensuality.” Sheridan did reject Osorio—a play which ran well 
afterwards under the title of Remorse—not because, a propos of 
the expression “ drip, drip, drip ” in it, “ there was nothing in it 
but ‘drip, drip, drip,’’”’ but because there was nothing in it but 
“dripping.” And when Coleridge ‘laughingly apologises for 
donning black in the pulpit, and says, “I plead guilty, my 
Lord !’—the words which an Englishman would read as “ my 
lud” are solemnly transmogrified into intolerable nonsense by 
the substitution of “my God” for “ my Lord.” It is incompre- 
hensible, we repeat, that blunders of this kind should be allowed 
to stand by so learned a man as Professor Brandl, who is a 
competent Professor of English Literature in the University of 
Prague; and by eo learned a woman as Lady Eastlake, who, so 
far as the literature and language of England and Germany are 
concerned, is plainly docta sermones utriusque lingue. This book, 
moreover, isa nest of blunders of which it is not too much to 
say that, for all useful purposes, the true version would be no 
better than the wrong one. It does not matter a pin’s fee 
whether Southey’s wife went to Lisbon with him or not, or 
whether it was “ curtains” or a “ carpet” with which the book- 
seller Cottle decorated Coleridge’s cottage. A very formidable 
list might be made of these blunders, and Professor Brandl and 
Lady Eastlake deserve no sympathy for the vexation they will 
feel when they finally learn the extent of that list. 


This much premised, we are glad, nevertheless, to say that no 
one will rise from the perusal of this book without feeling that 
he understands a good deal of Coleridge’s career, and the develop- 
ment of his marvellous abilities, far better than he could hope to 
understand them from any previous Life that has been written 
of the “noticeable man with large grey eyes,” of whom his 
friend Wordsworth said that he was the only wonderful man that 
he had ever seen, though he had seen many who had done 
wonderful things. Carlyle said what few will deny when he 
declared that Coleridge’s “high endowment” was marred by 
an insufficient will; but it was Coleridge’s irresistible impulse to 
plan undertakings that would have baffled a will of adamant, as 
well as an endowment even higher than his own, that made his 
life apparently a failure of the saddest kind. Dr. Arnold 
was not justified in claiming for “Old Sam,” as he fondly 
and respectfully called him, that his life’s work was greater 
than any done by any one of his contemporaries “ within 
the four seas.” Still, the extent of that life’s work was due, no 
doubt, in no small degree to the light heart with which Coleridge 
would plunge into the weltering waters of “ the impossible.” An 
amusing instance of this was his proposal to do for the Greek 
language what Liddell and Scott have subsequently done for it, 
and to supplement this work with a Greek grammar on the largest 
scale. He was a far poorer Greek scholar than even Professor 
Brandl seems to think, and he was hardly better qualified for 
tasks like these, than Porson was for completing Christabel and 
The Wandering of Abel. We do not rate Coleridge’s knowledge 
of German so meanly as we do his knowledge of Greek, and we 
would always rather read his Wallenstein than Schiller’s. But as 
the heart of a country has been called its mother-tongue, so the 
pith and marrow of all that Coleridge wrote in prose, and all 
perhaps that, with the exception of his few great poems, the 
world will not willingly let die, is what he wrote on the great 
writers of England. Here he stands out supreme above all other 
critics, and his merits are not essentially injured because he is 
occasionally, but very seldom, unfair or prejudiced. Far different 
is the relation in which he stands with the great writers of Greece 
and Germany. And although Professor Brandl has treated at 
great length, and always with competent knowledge and good 
sense, the nature of that relation, it is possible to differ from 
some of his conclusions. We are quite sure that Coleridge 
never said or wrote anything half so good about the Greeks as 
his nephew, Henry Nelson Coleridge, did. And with regard to 
the Germans, it is clear that Coleridge’s over-appreciation of 
Schelling and Schlegel detracts from his admiration of Lessing. 
Professor Brandl notices his inability to appreciate Goethe’s 
Faust; and it certainly is suggestive of some weakness in 


to the melodies and beauties of by far the finest ‘“ Romantic” 
poem that has appeared since the production of Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet. As for the pranks which Coleridge played in these 
departments of thought when he followed such Will-o’-the-wisps 
as Plotinus and Schelling, no one whose time is of any value 
will care to waste it in discussing them. It is instructive and 
cheering to the last degree, to find that the mind of him whom 
Hazlitt so vividly described as “an excellent talker, very,—if 
you let him start from no premisses and come to no conclusions,” 
grew clearer as he approached his earthly end. “ It is wonderful 
to myself,” he said four weeks before his death, “to think how 
infinitely more profound my views now are, and yet how much 
clearer they are withal. The circle is completing,—the idea is 
coming round to, and to be, that of common-sense.” 
THE MAGAZINES. 

Tue serious magazines of the month are, we think, rather 
unusually devoid of interest for the ordinary reader. There are 
plenty of fair, if rather heavy essays; but the supply of papers 
with something at once interesting and novel in them is ex- 
ceedingly low. The Contemporary has hardly one, for Mr. 
Geikie has nothing fresh to say about Mr. Darwin's letters, 
and Professor Elmslie’s defence of the first chapters ot 
Genesis only amounts to this,—that the object of the writer 
of those ancient records was not to anticipate science, but to tell 
us that the world was made by a sovereign Mind, and not by 
any other agency. We agree most heartily; but nobody who 
believes in an unbreakable chain of cause and effect will. 
Professor Geffcken’s sketch of “ Life and Thought in Germany ” 
is full of interest, and, if he is partly inspired—as we suspect— 
also of importance. The world, for instance, has never heard 
this before. The cool-headed statesman who officially represents 
the Russian Cabinet did recently a very dangerous thing :— 

“He sounded Italy, whether in case of a war between Russia 

and Austria and Germany, she would side with Russia, and ofere:! 
her Trieste if she would do so. About the same time France 
offered to the Cabinet of Rome, in the event of a war with Germany, 
the Trentino as the price of her alliance. Signor Depretis at once 
flatly refused to entertain for a moment such projects directed 
against the allies of Italy, and thus the danger was avoided ; but 
the movement, which was undoubtedly a concerted one, sufficiently 
shows what Germany and Austria have to expect from their good 
neighbours.” 
Russia and France must be in earnest to make such offers, but 
they must also be badly informed. Trieste! Why, such a cession, 
that of the only good port on the North Adriatic, would involve 
Italy in a struggle with Central Europe for a hundred years, 
and probably Jead to her dismemberment. We may note, too, 
that Professor Geffcken estimates the yield of the new duty on 
German spirits at £7,500,000, a figure which we should have 
thought hardly credible. 

The Fortnightly Review is rather dull, too, though many will 
be attracted by Sir Charles Dilke’s alarmist picture of the 
British Army, which he contends could not, mainly from un- 
readiness, place two army corps in the field in reasonable time. 
He is evidently about to advocate the introduction of the Swiss 
Army system into this country; but if he thinks that possible 
while catastrophes are still in the far distance, he is more san- 
guine than we can profess to be. Mr. Matthew Arnold writes 
a ‘warm eulogium on Count Leo Tolstoi’s novels, especially 
“ Anna Karénine,” and we must quote his broad criticism upon 
Russian novels as a whole :— 


“The Russian man of letters does not make Nature say :—‘ The 
Russian is my best race. He finds relief to bis sensitiveness 
in letting his perceptions have perfectly free play, and in recording 
their reports with perfect fidelity. The sincereness with which the 
reports are given has even something childlike and touching. In the 
novel of which I am going to speak, there is not a line, not a trait, 
brought in for the glorification of Russia, or to feed vanity ; things 
and characters go as Nature takes them, and the author is absorbed 
in seeing how Nature takes them and in relating it. But we have 
here a condition of things which is highly favourable to the produc- 
tion of good literature, of good art. We have great sensitiveness, 
subtlety, and finesse, addressing themselves with entire disinterested - 
ness and simplicity to the representation of human life. The Russian 
novelist is thus master of a spell to which the secrets of human 
nature—both what is external and what is internal, gesture and 
manner no less than thought and feeling—willingly make themselves 
known. The crown of literature is poetry, and the Russians have not 
yet had a great poet. But in that form of imaginative literature 
which in our day is the most popular and the most possible, the 
Russians at the present moment seem to me to hold, as Mr, Gladstone 
would say, the field.” 

The following summary of Count Tolstoi’s present religious 


position will also be of interest to the many readers whom that 














Coleridge’s German to find him deaf and blind, so to speak, 


great writer perplexes more than he instructs :— 
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“Count Tolstoi has since advanced to a far more definite and 
stringent rule of life—the positive doctrine, he thinks, of Jesus. It 
is the determination and promulgation of this rule which is the 
novelty in our author's recent works. He extracts this essential 
doctrine, or rule of Jesus, from the Sermon on the Mount, and pre- 
sents it in a body of commandments—Christ’s commandments; the 
pith, he says, of the New Testament, as the Decalogue is the pith of the 
Old. These all-important commandments of Christ are ‘commandments 
of peace,’ and five in number. The first commandment is: ‘ Live in 
peace with all men; treat no one as contemptible and beneath you. 
Not only allow yourself no anger, but do not rest until you have dissi- 
pated even unreasonable anger in others against yourself.’ The second 
is: ‘No libertinage and no divorce; let every man have one wife and 
every woman one husband,’ The third: ‘Never on any pretext 
take an oath of service of any kind; all such oaths are imposed for 
a bad purpose.’ The fourth: ‘Never employ force against the evil- 
doer; bear whatever wrong is done to you without opposing the 
wrong-doer or seeking to have him punished.’ The fifth and last: 
¢ Renounce all distinction of nationality; do not admit that men of 
another nation may ever be treated by you as enemies; love all men 
alike as alike near to you; do good to all alike.’ ”’ 


—Mr. Leone Levi will comfort many men who fancy that the 
public expenditure of Britain is rising extravagantly, for the 
following table pretty nearly sums up his opinion :— 

RELATION OF EXPENDITURE TO PoPULATION AND WEALTH. 





Year Gross Income Per cent. of Expendit’re 
ending total assessed to Expenditure Popula- per head of 
Mar. 3). Expenditure. Income-tax. of Income. tion. Population. 

1855 ... £69,000,000 ...... £308,000,000 ...... 22 40 ...... 27,800,000 ...... 29 7 

1865 ... 66,500,000 ...... 396,000,C00 ...... 16°81 ...... 29,600,000 25 6 

1875... 73,000,000 ...... 549,000,000 ...... 13°29 . 32,800,000 ..... 2 4 2 
1885... 88,000,000 ...... 631,000,000 ...... 14°12 ...... 36,300,000 ...... 2 8 10 
1887 ... 91,000,000 ...... 630,009,000 ...... 14 24 ...... 57,000,000 ~ a 8 2 





He publishes incidentally some very curious statistics of the 
expense of the Court under George III. and Queen Victoria, 
The Princes and Princesses under the former Sovereign received 
£507,288 a year, while under the present Queen they receive 
only £158,000; the Civil List of George III. being at the same 
time £1,172,000, while that of Queen Victoria is £385,000. 


Dr. T. Dunbar Ingram, in the Nineteenth Century, replies to 
Mr. Gladstone’s answer to him, in a paper which appears to 
show conclusively that the evidence on which Mr. Gladstone 
relies to prove that the Union was carried by corruption is un- 
trustworthy, bat which leaves on our minds an uncomfortable 
impression that Dr. Ingram proves too much. That the motive 
for desiring the Union was pure enough, we can readily admit; 
but does he really believe that the jobbers who then governed 
Ireland gave up the great instrument of their power without 
private gratifications? It is only an a@ priori argument, 
but we fail altogether to discern their motive. Mr. 
Bosworth Smith sends a valuable contribution to the con- 
troversy on the comparative value of Islam and Christianity 
in Africa, in which he incidentally confirms strongly our 
view that Mahommedanism is conquering the whole of 
Africa. His idea of the point at which Christianity fails with 
the Negro is that it does not teach him self-respect, while Mahom- 
medanism does. ‘That is, we think, perfectly true; but then, why 
does Christianity not teach that virtue to the Negro, while 
it does teach it to the white man? We note, by-the-way, that 
Mr. Bosworth Smith doubts the reality of the mental change 
effected by the adoption of Islam. That is, we imagine, an 
error disprovable by evidence. The change may be one for the 
worse, but it is most formidably real, the convert becoming an 
entirely different, and very often a much more dangerous citizen. 
This was, we believe, true even of Hyder’s converts made by 
direct force. Once circumcised and their caste broken, they held 
that they had actually been changed, as it were, into Mahom- 
medans, and displayed a furious zeal for the new faith. Dr, 
Jessopp’s biography of “ Doris,” one of his village unworthies, 
a fiercely independent evil-liver, in whom existed the charms of 
originality, truthfulness, and courage, is a most striking one: 
but he should beware of allowing a kind of straining after effect, 
probably quite unconscious, to invade his style. It spoils it—— 
Professor Mivart fights for his right as a Roman Catholic to free 
criticism of the Scriptures, and will probably amaze most of his 
Protestant readers by the evidence he produces that his Church 
is upon such subjects lax, and that he may criticise not only 
the Old, but the New Testament, as freely as Bishop Colenso. 
We suspect, however, that if his criticism produced much 
effect, Rome would find in her armoury means of showing 
that he had transgressed the line by which she separates the 
heretic from the faithful——Mr. Arnold-Forster replies to his 
critics, but we do not see that he removes any of the serious 
objections to his plan,—except, indeed, the one that it would be 
excessively expensive. Why should the levy of customs on sea- 
borne goods be expensive in Ireland any more than in England ? 














Murray's Magazine has this month—besides the sketch of 
* Jenny Lind,” on which we say a word elsewhere—a powerful 
little story called “ Jim’s Meg,” and a most instructive account 
of the Irish Secret Societies, by Captain Ross of Bladensberg, 
No one who cares to understand the extremity of terrorism 
practised by these Societies should miss his paper. He affirms, 
by-the-way, that of seventeen Invincibles arrested after the 
Phcenix Park murders, every man, except one, wished to turn 
Queen’s evidence. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 
> 
GIFT-BOOKS. 

The Fiddler of Luyau (Hatchards) is a good example of the well. 
known style of the author of “* Mademoiselle Mori,” although it errs in 
being far too long. Gida, the central figure, hero, and martyr of it, is 
welldrawn. He is disliked for racial, personal, and professional reasons 
by very many people in the town of Lugau, the Town Council of 
which pays him to act as piper, while his heart is really in his violin, 
Notably does he come to be disliked by Nicholas Nike, the town 
organist, and by “stately Herr Albrecht van der Gheyn, who every 
Sunday and great festival, sent showers of notes, now deep and 
solemn, now rapid and clear, far and wide from the forty bells 
which hung in the church tower.” Ultimately, poor Gida’s 
powers as a musician, which are of a quality approaching to 
genius, are recognised; but this recognition brings him more 
misery. At last he gets into difficulties through the Napoleonic 
war which was then raging, and dies, perhaps of heart-disease, 
in the Marienkirche, whither he had fled on being accused, 
while perfectly innocent, of causing the death of a Freach soldier, 
His work is, however, carried to a successful issua by his pupil, 
Felix van der Gheyn, a distant relative of Albrecht, and destined 
at first to be the latter’s successor as bellman in Lugau. The 
pretty love-affair of Felix and Gida’s step-daughter, Liesl, which 
has more of music than of sentiment in it, comes after the tragedy 
of Géda’s life, like the sunshine after the rain. The Fiddler of 
Lugau is a trifle too professional ; but it is a very artistic story, and 
in all respects a wholesome one. 


Acting on the Square, by Harriett Boultwood (John F. Shaw), 
is a very successful attempt to express, in the form of a diary, the 
moral experiences of a schoolboy of twelve. This boy, Harold 
Seymour, has a good genius in the person of another boy named 
Howard, who in the first instance saves his life from death by 
drowning, and then, by means of good advice, manages to make him 
in all things “act on the square.” Thus Seymour is enabled to control 
his temper, win prizes, and play an essentially manly part when he is 
under a cloud of suspicion at school, and when misfortune comes 
upon his father. Miss (?) Boultwood has very skilfully reproduced 
boy-thinking on matters of duty, small and even large, and has 
written a little book which is readable as a narrative all the same. 


Life in the Red Brigade, and Fort Desolation. By R. M. Ballantyne. 
(James Nisbet and Co,)—Mr. Ballantyne’s new volume consists of 
two stories, unequal in size and, it must be added, in merit. Rather 
curiously, too, the longer and better of the two is based on a personal 
experience of a fortnight, the shorter and inferior on an experience 
of six months. This circumstance is attributable, no doubt, to the 
fact that Mr. Ballantyne’s forte lies in realising incidents, not in 
sketching character. In the shorter of the two stories, Fort Desola- 
tion, which gives a situation of solitude in the Far North of North 
America, there is only one thing notable, the character of Jack 
Robinson, who is mens wyua in arduis personified. No doubt Jack 
is a strong, resourceful fellow; but in seeking to reproduce his 
strength, Mr. Ballantyne looks like a landscape-painter trying to see 
whether he could not succeed with a portrait. In Life in the Red 
Brigade, on the other hand, all is not only reality, but motion. Mr 
Ballantyne has never sketched a better hero in humble life than Joe 
Dashwood, the high-spirited, courageous, and, above all, sober fireman, 
with an excellent wife,—a hero who finds a contrast to himself, both in 
habits and in circumstances, in the person of Ned Crashington. Then 
there is the scoundrel, Phil Sparkes, who is reduced to arson by drink, 
and who is almost regenerated by his love for a worthy creature, 
Martha Reading, who seems, but does not think herself, too good for 
him. Above all, there are the clever, good-hearted gamins of the 
story, ‘“‘The Bloater’”’ and Jim, who, mischievous as they are, figure 
as good fairies for everybody, and happily, in the end, for them- 
selves. These two are sketched with positively Dickensesque humour. 
A really well-constructed story—sound in the moral it inculcates, and 
in every way wholesome—is Life in the Red Brigade. 

A New Exodus ; or, the Eviles of the Zillerthal. By Catherine Ray. 
(James Nisbet and Co.)—This is a very pleasing story of modern 
Protestantism and persecution in the Tyrol—or, at least, of such Pro- 
testantism and persecution in the first half of the present century— 
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which leads to an emigration almost en masse of the Protestant com- 


munity of the Zillerthal. The exiles are worthy people, recalling the 
Waldensian type, and several of them, notably the lovers, Johann and 
Ursel, are worth studying as individuals, and apart from their parti- 
cular form of Christianity. But the true hero and heroine, Hermann 
yon Nantberger and Bertha Rammer, are persons, in the first instance, 
outside of, if not hostile to, the little Protestant community. From 
this very fact, perhaps, they possess, or seem to possess, more genuine 
character than the others. The career of Bertha, who becomes a 
great singer and a countess, is very carefully and skilfully sketched. 
But there is not an inartistic figure in the story, which is one of the 
pest of the kind—the religious gift-book kind—we have ever read. 
The local colouring is quite as notable for its accuracy, as are the 
ethico-religious sentiments in it for their soundness. 


The Educational List and Directory of the United Kingdom, 1887-88. 

Edited by William Stephen. (Sampson Low and Co.)—If this 
Educational List is to be of any value, it must be thoroughly 
remodelled. Oxford and Cambridge have less than a page between 
them, and Victoria University as much as the two, while Durham 
has to be content with eight lines. The Professors of the two con- 
stituent Colleges of Victoria are given, but not those of Oxford and 
Cambridge. Similarly the Council and Professors of University 
College, London, are given (the latter with unnecessary repetitions), 
but the Council only of King’s College. In the lists of schools, all is 
confusion. (Quite insignificant private ventures and foundations of 
the greatest importance are ranged in simple alphabetical order. If 
the owner of one of the former will only pay for the distinction, he 
may overshadow the most famous. For the small sum of two shillings, 
for instance, a gentleman is made celebrated for “forty years’ 
successful effort to meet modern educational wants with thorough 
training.” (‘Descriptions of schools: one shilling for every six 
words.’—Pablisher’s note, p. +.) This is very good value for his 
money. Inthe list of ‘ London Colleges and Schools,” we cannot find 
Merchant Taylors’ at all, and St. Paul’s is located in the E.C. district, 
from which it has been long since removed. As for this volume being 
“a onide for the use of parents and guardians,” the pretension is 
nothing less than absard. No such inquirer can get any good from it ; 
but he may get a good deal of harm,—if he takes the self-praise at 
twopence per word for gospel. 
By W. T. Jeans. (Whittaker and Co.)— 
This, the first volume of the series, contains the biographies of Pro- 
fessor Tyndall, \Wheatstone, and Morse. It would be difficult to select 
three greater examples than these giants of science to illustrate a 
wonderful power of grasping natural laws, and a magnificent courage 
and energy that is able to overcome popular ignorance and prejudice. 
Professor Tyndall, who appears first, as being probably the most 
popular of scientific men, is known to the world as an expert ex- 
perimenter and as an intrepid mountaineer; his numberless re- 
searches, particularly on radiant heat and diamagnetism, will 
never lose their charm, and his Alpine experiences help greatly 
to enhance the hold he has on the mind of the public. Mr. Jeans’s 
account of him will give pleasure to many of his admirers. We can 
hardly, again, conceive a more interesting tale than the biography of 
Wheatstone, whose genius embraced such various inventions as the 
concertina and the submarine cable. Surely there are moments in 
an inventor’s life which, for real excitement, must yield to none. 
When we actually realise the value of these priceless gifts (among 
others the stereoscope), it seems as if our gratitude could never be 
but a poor recognition for them. The story of Morse’s life is one of 
a long and weary struggle, the reading of which would become 
painful if it were not for the knowledge of his ultimate success. Mr. 
Jeans has treated a subject always interesting in a pleasing and 
graceful way, while the approaching jubilee of the electric telegraph 
gives a special interest to his volume. 

The Church of the Holy Trinity, Long Melford. By E. Lauriston 
Conder. (E. Davy and Sons.)—This handsome volume contains a 
history of the Parish Church of Long Melford, as it was and as it is. 
The present edifice was completed towards the end of the fifteenth 
century, and robbed as it is of much of its old splendour, ranks 
high among the churches of England. Even East Anglia, the land 
of fine churches, has not many to match it. Mr. Conder tells its 
story, and illustrates it by drawings of its elevations, its windows, 
monuments, &c. A doleful tale is that of the spoliation of the days 
of Edward VI. Three hundred and forty pounds’ weight of brasses 
were sold for fifty-three shillings! 

Romance of the Wool Trade, By James Bonwick. (Griffith, 
Farran, and Co.)—Mr. Bonwick divides his work into four parts,— 
“Sheep,” “ Wool,” ‘“‘ Sheep and Wool in Australasia,’’ and ‘“‘ Woollen 
Manufactures.” All are interesting, but perhaps the most instructive 
for the general reader is the fourth,—the history of the manufactures 
of woollens in England. What strange vicissitudes, changes, and 
migrations there are in this record! How curious the record of 
successes and failures, both often occurring in spite of the frantic 
efforts of men to bring about the one and prevent the other! Kings 


Lives of the Llectrictuns. 








and Parliaments from very early times busied themselves with pro- 
tecting and regulating the woollen trade and manufacture. In 1261, 
it was enacted that every one must wear cloth of English make. 
Edward I. forbade the exportation of woollen yarn. The foreigners 
must not have it to make cloth, nor were these allowed to come over 
here and make it. Probably this was more a concession to popular 
feeling than an act of high policy. The fact is, they were invited by 
Kings, but murdered by mobs. The immigration of Flemings and 
Dutchmen from the Low Countries brought wealth, and the 
skill to use it, into this country. A century later, the dragon- 
nades of Louis XIV., ending in the Revocation cf the Edict 
of Nantes, brought another multitude of hard-working immigrants. 
Private jealousies and enmities have had something also to 
do with vicissitudes of trade. In 1710, a number of London 
manufacturers whose frames had been destroyed by hand-weavers, 
moved to Nottingham, and gave that town a start of prosperity. The 
weavers of Kidderminster were so indignant at the employment of 
women in tapestry-weaving, and made so much disturbance about it, 
that the manufacturers removed their trade to Yorkshire and Scot- 
land. The migratiors of the trade make, indeed, a curious history ; 
the reader must seek them in Mr. Bonwick’s ample account. He, 
in fact, is only too full of details. We could wish that he would have 
given us a general view of these most remarkable and significant 
changes. Otherwise, we have nothing but praise for his book. 


Messrs. De La Rue and Co. send us specimens of their various very 
useful Pocket-Books, Calendars, Desk Diaries, Condensed Diaries, &e. 
The pocket-books are beautifully got up, and the condensed diaries 
for the waistcoat-pocket are unique. There are no pocket-books and 
diaries more useful than De La Rue’s. 

Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co. are always strong in their 
Christmas Cards, and their reproductions of one or two of the most 
famous of Raffaelle’s Madonnas on Christmas cards is wonderfully 
successful and happy. The intoxicated mice, too, are very humor- 
ously drawn. The other and more ordinary cards are also very skilfu! 
and finely executed. All the different types of cards are good of their 
kind. The more elaborate books in scented cushioned backs are also 
very pretty. 

Messrs. Sockl and Nathan send us specimens of a great variety of 
Christmas and New Year's Cards, of all sizes, with scented cushions, 
or embossed cards, and plain. There are Army and Navy cardz, 
“ duo-tint modern ” cards,—which we do not particularly admire, not 
appreciating the blending of two differently tinted pictures in one,— 
very pretty landscape cards, Lillipatian cards, flower cards of all 
kinds, &c. All are very gay and effective. 

We have to acknowledge the receipt of Letts’s useful Calendurs 
and Diaries, from Messrs. Cassell and Co.; and also of some useful 
Calendurs and Diaries from Messrs. Bemrose, of Derby (and of Old 
Bailey, London). 








DEATH. 

On Saturday, November 26th, at_Fuirfield, 

the eldest daughter of th¢ late Rey. 
of her age. 


Glasnevin. near Dublin, Mary, 
oseph Hutton, in the ninety-tifth year 
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CHARLES BURNET AND _ CO. 


NORMAN MACLEOD. 


Now ready, in crown 8vo, price 6s. 


LOVE THE FULFILLING OF 


THE LAW. 
Extracts from the Writings and MSS. of the late 
NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 
Selected and Arranged by his Daughter, A. C. MACLEOD. 


The SCOTSMAN says :— 


‘** These extracts are marked by all that made Norman Macleod’s 
writings so wholesome and loveable, by candour, liberality, magna- 
nimity, mellow piety, and strong human loving-kindness. Miss Mac- 
{eod has done good work in collecting and arranging these fragments. 
They are well worthy of publication, and will be welcomed by many 
readers.” 

The CHRISTIAN LEADER says :— 


“Tt is, indeed, a precious volume, containing the finest expression 
of the most exalted moods of its author’s mind and heart. Thetender 
pathos which pervades the volume makes it one of the most precious 
books of the kind in our Janguage. This is a book that shonld lie in 
every library by the side of Norman Macleod’s biography.” 


The GLASGOW DAILY MAIL says :— 


‘We feel as if we were once again in the immediate presence of 
that noble personality, listening to the strains of a voice that never 
failed to touch the heart. There is rich Christian nurture in this 
book; it presents Dr. Macleod in his character of a wise and earnest 
Christian teacher, and his daughter could not possibly have paid a 
finer tribute to her father’s memory.” 


London : 
CHARLES BURNET and CO., 9 Buckingham Street, W.C. 


COMPLETE IN ONE MAGNIFICENT VOLUME. 





In an extremely handsome and appropriate binding, price 283. 


JOHN LEECH’S PICTURES OF 
LIFE AND CHARACTER. 


From the Collection of “Mr. Punch.” 
CONTAINING NEARLY 900 PAGES OF “PICTURES.” 
Also this day is published, the THIRD (and Concluding) VOLUME, 
price 103 6d. 


The present iesue of ‘‘ John Leech’s Pictures,” in royal quarto size, 
can therefore now be had complete, either in three separate Volumes, 
price 10s 64 each; or in one perfect Volume, price 28s, 





London : 


= 


BRADBURY, AGNEW, and CO.,, 
8, 9, and 10 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 


a, price 10d, post-free, 
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ANGLICA URCH 
Vol. Tif... = 15, DECEMBER, 1887, 
Some FEATURES OF MopERN RoMAyisM. 
NOELS. 
Un DomeESTIQUE SALARIE, 
OnLy YESTERDAY. 
Hvucu Grancer. Chaps. 29 30, 
. NOTICES OF Books. 
AMONG THE CHAPLAINCIES, 
. APPENDICES. 

London: Harrison and Sons, 59 Pall Mall. Paris: Gatianani. Boulogne: 
MeERRIDEW. Brussels: SpPrinEux. Baden-Baden: SOMMERMEYER. Dresden: 
TittmMann. Geneva: STAPELMOHR. Hanover: ScHMORL and VoN SEEFELD. 
Leipzig: Lincke, Lausanne: Roussy. Vevey and Montreux: SCHLESINGER, 


. E CHRISTIAN REFORMER for DECEMBER, 
price ls, contains :— 
1. Puases OF Earty CuRISTIANITY.—VII, THE Evcuarisr. 
Estlin Carpenter, M.A, 
Sr. Pavi’s UNIvERSALISM. By the Rev. Philemon Moore, B.A 
SUNDAYS IN STRANGE TEMPLES.—IV. Syracuse. By the Rev. A. Chalmers. 
. CLYTEMNESTRA. By the Rey. T. Gasquoine, B.A. 
EccLesiasTicaL NOTES, 
London: WILLIAMS and Norearte. 


YOYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


The FIRST ORDINARY MEETING ¢ of the present Session will be held 
on TUESDAY, the 6th inst.,at WILLIS’S ROOMS, King Street, St. James’s, 
S.W., London, when the Pres Sident’s Inaugural Address will be delivered by the 
Right Hon, G. J. GOSCHEN, M.P. 

The Chair will be taken at 7,45 p.m, 
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FOR THE WINTER SEASON. 
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RICH COLOURINGS, 
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| Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—-MATLOCK BANK, 
B. HUNTER, M.D., &c. 
Physicians { 308, G. G. COR KHILL, M.B., 
M.R.C.S, Eng. (Resident), 

Turkish, Russian, and other Baths, Covered 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, 4c. 

| oe to 4 guineas a week. 
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SMEDLEY'S. 
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CARDINAL AND HARFORD, 
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ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 
108-9 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


FANCY DRESSES DESCRIBED; 
Or, What to Wear at Fancy Balls. 
By ARDERN HOLT. 


Fifth and Enlarged Edition, with 64 Pen-and-Ink Sketches and 16 Full-Page 
Coloured Illustrations of Favourite Models, and Description of 
upwards of 700 Costumes, 

“The writer has evidently been present at many of the fancy balls given of 
late years,”’—Morning Post. 

“What to wear at a fancy ball is often a question of momentous interest, and 
it is answered in every particular by a little book called ‘ Fancy Dres:es 
Described.’ ’—Daily Telegraph. 

“The illustrations are extremely pretty and graceful.’’—Queen. 

PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS. 


WYMAN and SONS, Great Queen Street, W.C. ; 


and 

DEBENHAM and FREEBODY, 

WIGMORE STREET and WELBECK STREET, LONDON, W. 
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New Chapters and Apperdix, and a Illustrations, 

Eleventh Thousand, 1s, cloth 
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With Seca Information pers —- 
OUR y JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.MS., &. 
| EXTRACTS from NOTICES of the FIRST EDITION :— 
“** How to Use Our Eyes,’ by John Browning, F.R.A.S., is a 
' thoroughly practical little manual.”—Graphic. ‘‘ Gives many 
E Y E S a useful hint to those who enjoy good eyesight and wish to 
* preserve it, and gives the advice of an oculist to those obliged 
to wear spectacles.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W., 
and all Booksellers. 
Sent free for 1s 2d by the Author, 
JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C. 
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ROFESSOR SEEGEN says:— tor pramocsuitsbleaperient 
‘PROFESSOR VIRCHOW says :— 


“ After twenty years’ use, 
Of all Chemists and Mineral: Water ; eine 





: _ it as highly as 





OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTE RSii in WATER. COLOURS. 
—The WINTER EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 
10to5. Admittance, ls; Catalogue, 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 


T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, OXFORD.—FOUR 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for COMPETITION in JANUARY.— 
Apply to Rev. the WARDEN. 


T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, London, S8.E, 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, of 125 gnineas and £60 
respectively, ol to all first-year Students, will be OFFERED for COMPEII- 
TION in SEPTEMBER, 1888, 

Special Classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary Scientific and 
Intermediate M.B. Examinations of the University of London, and may be 
joined at any time. 

Entries may be made to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrange- 
ments are made for students entering in their second or subsequent years ; also 
for Dental Students and for qualified Practitioners. 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical Secretary, 


Mr. GEORGE RENDLE., 
W. M. ORD, Dean. R, W. REID, Vice-Dean. 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 
Established by Royal Charter, 1815, for the professional Education of Land 
Owners and Occupiers, Land Agents, Surv eyors, intending Colonists, &c. 
For Prospectns of COLLEGE, FARM, and DAIRY, with List of Scholarships, 
Certities ate 3, Diploma, &e., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


REPARATION for the PUBLIC Sc H O OLS. 
INGLENOOK, DORKING. 

BRAHAM, Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours, late Head 
ss of the Pireparator y Classes, North London Collegiate School for Girls, 
RECEIVES BOYS to EDUCATE, giving them every Home care and comfort, 
combined with a High-class Education, to fit them for entrance to any of the 
Public Schools. 

Reference permitted to Miss Buss, North London Collegiate School for Girls, 
Camden Road, N.W.; Charles Schwann, Esq., M.P., Didsbury, Manchester. 


TE. LUCE. LAUS ANNE. nn Mito WILLS, late Hed 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 

HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Principal ‘Subjects taken :—French, German, 
Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting. 


S': ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For _——— apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
§t. Andrews, N. 





OYAL HOLLOWAY. “COLLEGE for 
EGHAM, SURREY. 
PrixcrpaL—Miss BISHOP. 
The LENT TERM will BEGIN on JANUARY 17th, 1888, 
Stndents must be over 17 years of age at date of entry, and must pass an 
Entrance Examination at the Colleze on Tuesday and Wednesday, December 20th 
and 2Ist, unless they have already pass-d an examination accepted as equivalent. 
The charge for boird, lodging, and tuition, is £: 0 a — (eleven weeks). 
Tor Prospectuses and further inf ormation, apply 
. Ee CLEEFORD SMITH, 


WOMEN, 


Secre ‘tary. 





ANCHESTER GR AMMAR SCHOOL. —NEXT TERM 

COMMENCES JANUARY 10th. Rev. T. N. CARTER, M.A., RECEIVES 
B wh ag under tue sanction of the Governors.—For terms, “apply to the 
RECEIVER. 


te WIFE of a MEDICAL MAN, accomplished and a 
good musician, RECEIVES THREE or FOUR YOUNG LADIES to be 
educated with her only daughter. Highly trained Resident Governess.—For 
particulars, apply to ‘‘E. T.,’’ care of Professor Rhys Davids, Brick Court, 
Ten nple, London, 





MNETTENHALL COLLEGE, STAFF ORDSHIRE.—Head 
Master—ALEX. WAUGH YOUNG, M.A., Fellow of University College, 
London. Second Master—PAUL MATHEWS, M. A., Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
The NEXT TERM wi'l COMMENCE on TUESDAY, January 17th, 1888,—For 
Prospectus and List of Honours, apply to the HEAD MASTER, Tettenhall Cul- 
lege, vid Wolverhampton, 


RESDEN, —The W IDOW ana DAU GHTERS a a » Pie 

tinguished German Officer RECEIVE a LIMITED NUMBER of LADIES 

as BOARDERS. Great advantages for the study of Languages, Music, and 

Painting. Highest recommendstions in Germany, France, and England, 

Reference kindly permitted to Lady Storey, Westfield, Lancaster.—Address, 
Miss VON F ALCKENSTEIN, 45 Marschallstrasse, Dresden. 


| IGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, ST AMFORD. —PREPARES 
for UNIVERSILY EXAMINATIONS, Head-Mistress receives Boarders 
in the School-house. Separate Cubicles. Terms on oe. 


JRIVATE TUITION.—S. DEVON COAST.- —T he Rev. 

Cc. W. STUBBS, M.A. Cambridge, Math. Honours and University Prizeman, 

and the Rev. PE RCY TYDD, B.A., Univ. Coll., Oxford, Classical Honours, PRE- 

PARE PUPILS for UNIVERSITY and COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS. One 

vacancy. 200 gnineas. References: Sir Henry Acland, . Professor Bryce, the 
Dein of Winchester.—Address, Stokenham Vicarage, inebridt ge, S. Devon. 


QOMERVILLE HALL OXFORD. 
he ENTRANCE CLASSICAL SCHOLARSHIP. 

There will be an EXAMINATION held on TUESDAY, February 14th, 1888, for 
the MARY CONYBEARE SCHOLARSHIP of £50 a year for three years, 

For particulars, apply to the Principal, Miss M. SHAW-LEFEVRE, Somerville 
Fall, Oxford. 











Lag AL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 

COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to 
fit an Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. About Fifty 
Students will be admitted in September, 1888. For Competition the Secretary of 
State will offer Fitteen Appointments ia the Indian Public Works Department, 
and Two in the Indian Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the 
SECRETARY, at the College. 


PaAveex “COLLEG E. —SIX SCHOLARSHIPS | ‘of the 
: Value—Fonr of £50, One of £30, One of £20, tenable for four years, will 
be OFFERED for CIMPETITION by EXAMINATION commencing JUNE 
6th, J888. Candidates must be under J4 on January Ist, 1883. 

For further pees, apply, WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLMASTER, wishing to 

inerease his Scholarship Class, offers to RECEIVE SIX BOYS, sons of 
gentlemen, next Term at a reduction of one-third of the annual charge, on proof 
of such ability as might allow them to compete for Public-School Scholarships. 
No competitive examination will be held. Each case will be considered 
separately in order of application, Ability rather than attainments will be 
regarded, and preference given to junior boys.—Address, C. W. CARLES, Esq., 
MA .A., Cothill House, Abingdon. 

















C{CHORNE COLLEGE, near WINSLOW, for SONS of 
b CLERGY, ARMY, NAVY, MEDICAL, &c.—Thirty guineas per annum; 
considerable reduction to broth rs and or phans. Entrance-fee, five guineas, 
Vicar is W. arden. —Address, Rev. Dr, JAMES 





CHOOL for the SON S of GENTLE MEN only. rare 

by a Lady Graduate and first-rate masters. Boys carefully and success- 

fully trained and prepared for the Public Schools. References as to tone and 

home life from yarents of past aud present pupils.—42 (late 9) Primrose Hill 
Road, Hampstead, London. 


roe gs to Literary Person or Society, wanted 

by LADY, aged 35, Useful work the main object. W ould pay small sum 
for board and lodging in comfortable home. References.—‘‘ L, G.,’’ Hart’s 
Advertising Oilices, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 








eo eee UNTYV B Esse i? yy. 


Tue ExTERNAL EXAMINERS OF THE UNIVERSITY. 

*E. ARBER, F.S.A., Professor of English Language and Literature in Mazon 
Science College. Birmingham, Examiner in English Language and Literature. 

*E. BELLAMY, F.R.C.S, Lecturer on Surgery in Charing Cross Hospital 
Medical School, Examiner in Surgery. 

T. W. BRIDGE, M.A., Professor of Zoolory und Comparative Anatomy in Mason 
Science C olle ge, Bi irmingham, Examiner in Zoology. 

"JOHN CURNOW, M.D, Professor of Anatomy in King's College, London, 
Examiner in Anatomy. 

HENRI hs naa Lecturer cn French in University College, Dundee, Examine 
in Fre 

MATTHEW wyAY, M.D., (.M., Prefessor of Medical Jurisprudence, Aberdeen, 
Examiner in Materia Medici and Pharma oy. 

*W. H. H. HUDSON, M.A., Professor of Mathematics in King's College, London, 
Examiner in Mathematics, 

*SHERIDAN LEA, M.A., Sc.D., University Lecturer on Physiology, Cambridge 
Examiner in Physiolog 

*A, A. MACDONELL, M. ce Ph.D., Taylorian Lecturer on German in the 
University of Oxford, Examiner in German Languaze and Literature. 

se RAMSAY McNAB, M.D., M.R.C.P., F.L.S., Professor of Botany in 

e Royal College of Science, Irelind, Examiner in Botany 

"2. s. “NICHOLSON, M.A , Professor of Political Eco ynomy in the University of 
Edinburgh, Exami ner in Philosophy and Political Feonomy. 

*J. F. PAYN. E, M.D., F.R.C.P., Lecturer on Patholozical Anatomy, St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, Examiner in Pathol ogy. 

yf POLLOCK, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Jurisprudence, Oxford, and of Common 
Law in the Inns of Court, Examiner in Law 

*JOHN HENRY POY NTING, M.A., B.Se., Pr fessor of Pk ysics in Mason Science 
College, Birmiugham, Examiner in Phy sic 

*W. O. PRIESTLEY, M.D., F.R.C.P., Examiner in Obstetric:. 

G. W. PROTHERO, M.A., Fello¥ and Tutor of King’s College, 
Examiner in History. 

J.S. REID, M.A., M.L., ‘Litt D., Fellow and Tutor of Caius College, Cambridge, 
Examiner in Cl c3. 

F. T. ROBERTS, M.D, F.R.C.P., Professor of Cli 
College Hospit: ul, London, Examiner in Medic 

*H. G. SEELEY, F.R.S., Professor of Ge -olog 
Examiner in Geolozy and Palwonto'ogy. 

*THOMAS STEVENSON, M.D., F.R C.P., M.R.C.S.. Lecturer on Medical Juris- 
prudence, Guy’s Hos spit: al, Examiner in Foren-ic Me icine and Hygiene. 

*f. E. THORPE, Ph.D., F.R.S., Professor of Chemis'ry in the Royal Normal 
School of Science, South Kensington, Examiner in ( uistr 

*W.C. UNWIN, B Sc, F.R.S., Professor of Engincering in the City and Guilds 
of London Institute, Examiner in Engineering. 

The Examiners whose names are marked with an asterisk retire at the end of 
November. Applications are invitel for the posts they now fill, to be sent in on 
or before December 8th. The appointments will be for three years, at the expira- 
tion of which Examiners are not re-eligible, 

For further par.iculars, app'y to 

A. T. BENTLEY, M.A., Regi strar. 


Manchester, 


QJFTE aR’S ‘SCHOOL. .—The GOV ERNORS of SPIER’S 
bh SCHOOL, Beith, Ayrshire, N.B., are PREPARED to RECEIVE APPLICA- 
TIONS for the HEAD-MASTERSHIP, under the Scheme prepared by H.M.’s 
Commissioners, under the Educ itional Endowments (Scotland) Act, 1882. The 
School Buildings, containing a commodious house, are in course of erecti: on, and 
are expected to be ready for opening the School next Autumn. The salary i 3 
£400 per annum, and such ec ipitation payment as may be fixed. Applicants must 
be Graduates of an English or Scottish Universi ity. Twelve printed copies of 
testimonials must be lodged, not later than December 3'st, with the Clerk of the 
Governors, W. F. LOVE, Esq., Spier’s Estate Office, Beith, who will forward 
copies of the Scheme and give any further information. 
R, W. COCHRAN-PATRICK, 
_Beith, Novembe or Ist, 1887. Chair: nan of Gove rnors, 
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{ENTRAL IN STITU TION of the CI TY and GUILDS ; of 
LONDON INSTITUTE. 

TECHNISAL EDUCATION for CIVIL, MECHANICAL, ELECTRICAL, and 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERS.—A COURSE of PREPARATORY INSTRUCTION 
for Students who may wish to pass the Entrance or Matriculation Examination 
of the Institution in September next, will be held at the Institution during the 
Spring and Summer Terms, to commence JANUARY 17th, 1888, under the 
direction of the Professors. 

Engineering—Profesrsor UNWIN, F.R.S., M.I.C. . 

Chemi- try—Profeszor ARMSTRON G, F. R. S., Ph. 

Mechanics and Mathematics—Profe *sSOF HENRICIL, ‘E.R -» Ph.D. 
Physies—Professor AYRTON, F.R.S 

For further particulars, app'y at the CENTRAL INSTITUTION, Eshibition 
Road, S.W. PHILIP MAGNU 

_Org: Anising Divcbior. 


N LLE. MARCHAND, retournant en janvier au Pensionnat 
ke des Dames Marchand, St. Aahis, Neuchatel, Suisse, serait disposée a y 
ESCORTER des JEUNES FILLE éducation s éo; termes modérés ; 
recommandeé et visité par les pare nts des éleves; climat tres sain. —S’alresser 
pour renseignements 2 Mile. H. MARCHAND, S~. Audries, Bridgwater; ou a 
Mile. C. MARCHAND, Littlezreen, Peters field, Hants. 


\ ODERN LANGU AGES. —FREN ‘CH and GERMAN, 
mi with usual Branches of German High-Class Modern School (Realschule). 
Bord and Preparatory Course in German at hous se of Senior Master. Most 
beautiful and healthful situation on the Rhine.—For particulars, address, P. 
MATHEW S, B.A., St. Goars hausen- on-the-Rbine, Germany. 






















{OLLEGE HALL, LON DON. —Incorporated Mavch: 1886.— 
Resilience for Women Students of University College, and the London 

School of Medicine for Women. The THIRD HOUSE, completing the entire 
block known as Byng Place, has becu taken by the Council, and is OPENED for 
STUDENTS. 

PrinctpaL—Miss GROVE. 

For terms and other information, aldress to the HON. SEC., College Hall, 
Byng Place, Gordon Squire, London, W.C. 


O BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of FREE 

_ LIBRARIES.—The DECEMBER CATALOGUE of valuable NEW and 

SECOND-HAND WORKS, offered at prices greatly reduced, is NOW READY, 

and will be sent post-free upon application to W. H. SMITH and SON, Library 
Department, 186 Strand, London, W.C. 


UPTON’S SECOND-HAND BOOK CATALOGUES.— 

Nos XII. and XIII. comprising work of General Reference. Curious and 

Rare Works on the Occult Sciences, Boxiana, &c, will be sent post-fre2 on applica- 

tion. All bookbuyers should send for these eat: vlogues.—Addre:s, J. and A. 
LUPTON, Bi oks ellers’, Bur nley. 


} OOKS at a DISCOL NT ‘of 3d to 91 in the SHILLING. 

SUITABLE for CHRISTMAS PRESENTS and NEW YEAR’S GIFIs — 
Now ready, and sent postage free on application, a new catalogu2 of books, many 
in handsome bindings and beautifully illustrated, suitable for presentation, and 
from the published prices of which the above liberal discount is allowed.— 
GILBERT and FIELD, 67 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 


OOKS at 3d in the Is DISCOUNT.—BICKERS and SON 
supply nearly all Books at 3d in the is discount forcash. Orders by post 
promptly executed, Christmas Catalogue post-free.—1l Leicester Square, 


London, W.C. 
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BUBBLES, BUBBLES, BUBBLES, BUBBLES, BUBBLES, 


“ BUBBLES.’—See Christmas Number of the Illustrated London News, Sir 
John Millais’ celebrated Picture, ‘‘ BUBBLES,” from the Original Painting, 
the property of Messrs. Pears. 


PEARS’ SOAP.—“ BUBBLES,” “ BUBBLES,” PEARS’ SOAP, “ BUBBLES.” 
PEARS’ SOAP.—‘“ BUBBLES,” “ BUBBLES,” PEARS’ SOAP, “ BUBBLES.” 
‘“ BUBBLES.’—See Christmas Number of the Jllustrated London News. Sir 


John Millais’ celebrated Picture, ‘“ BUBBLES,” from the Original 
Painting, the property of Messrs. Pears. 


PEARS’ SOAP & “ BUBBLES.” —“ BUBBLES,” PEARS’ SOAP, “ BUBBLES.” 
PEARS’ SOAP& “BUBBLES.,”—‘“ BUBBLES,” PEARS’ SOAP, “ BUBBLES.” 
“MORE BUBBLES.”’—See Graphic Christmas Number, Edouard Frére’s 


celebrated Picture, “MORE BUBBLES,” from the Original Painting, the 
property of Messrs. Pears 


PEARS’ SOAP.—‘“ MORE BUBBLES,” ‘MORE BUBBLES,” PEARS’ SOAP. 
PEARS’ SOAP.—‘ MORE BUBBLES,” “ MORE BUBBLES,” PEARS’ SOAP. 


“MORE 





BUBBLES.”—See Graphic Christmas Number. Edouard Frére’s 
celebrated Picture, ‘MORE BUBBLES,’’ from the Original Painting, the 
property of Messrs. Pears. 

PEARS’ SOAP.—* MORE iia roel 

PEARS’ SOAP.—‘‘ f0ORE BUBBLES, 


“ BUBBLES,” in the [llustrated London News 
“ MORE BUBBLES,” in the Graphic Christmas Number. 
“BUBBLES,” and “MORE BUBBLES.”—Both these celebrated Pictures 


will be on view in the New Year by presentation of visiting-card at 


NEW OFFICES—71-75 New Oxford Street, 


LONDON, W.C. 


cia aadiiaadiadainlictiinaainalioes 


FOR 
i 


GOUT, RHEUMATISM, AND NEURALGIA. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


MORE BUBBLES,” PEARS’ SOAP. 
MORE BUBBLES,” PEARS’ SOAP. 


Christmas Number. 


PEARS’ 





TINCTURE 





CLERGY MUTUAL “ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1829, 


THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S8S.W. 
OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION 
TRUSTEES, 


His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. | The Rizht Rev.the LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER. 
The Very Rev. the DEAN of YORK. 
DIRECTORS. 
CuainMan—The Very Rev, the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Deputy-CuairmMaN—The Hon, EDWARD W. DOUGLAS. 
HUGH LINDSAY ANTROBUS, Esq. GEORGE T, SOTHERON ESTCOURT, Esq., M.A. 
The ARCHDEACON of BATH. Hon, and Rev. Canon GREY, M.A. 
GEORGE T, BIDDULPH, Esq. Rey. CHARLES M. HARVEY, M.A. 
Rev. Canon BLACKLEY, M.A. The ARCHDEAOON of —e 
Rev. R. MILBURN BLAKISTON, M.A. Rey. Canon LONSDALE, 
W. PAGET BOWMAN, Esq., M.A. The ARCHDEACON of NORFOLK. 
The DEAN of BRISTOL. Rev. Canon PROTHERO, M.A. 
Rev. J. M. BURN-MURDOCH, M.A. 
Rev. ©. L. LOVETT CAMERON, M.A. Rey. CHARLES J. ROBINSON, M.A. 
Hon. HAMILTON J. A. CUFFE, B.A. Dr. W. H. STONE, F.R.C.P. 
The ARCHDEACON of DURHAM, Rev. J. Y. STRATTON, M.A 
The DEAN of EXETER. JOHN CHARLES THYNNE, Esq., M.A. 
Rey. GEORGE ELLER, M.A. Rev. Prebendary WACE, D. D. 
Rey. Canon ELLISON, M.A. The DEAN of YORK. 


Puysician—Dr, STONE. AcTUARY—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq. 
FINANCIAL ieuiainnamaniiies JUNE Ist, 1887, 


2 ano 3 


NO PAID. 


WILLIAM RIVINGTON, Esq. 


Accumulated Funds Pe - a ne £3,319,535 
Annual Income ... ne aes a ah aap es, 371,977 
Profits divided at Quinquennial Bonus, 1886 a ae bal ms aa 486,000 


The Society offers the following advantage3:—1l. Absolute hone 2. aoe of Management; no 

Agents being employed or Commission piid. 3. Low Rates of Preminam and Liberal Surrender Values. 

4. Claims Paid immediately on Proof ae Title. 5. Freedom from Restriction as to Foreign Residence or 

Travel after Five Years’ Assurance. No Shareholders ; all Profits being the Property “of the Assured. 

= ie Profit arising from the somalia low Rate of Mortality proved beyond doubt to prevail amongst 
e Clergy. 


Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,0%, Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, 




















-— with fall Pro Reduced Premium under Special Conditions,-, 
AcE. “2 & a. AGE, | 2a. d. | 
25 20 1 8 25 | 161 8 | 
3 23 3 4 30 18 10 10 | 
35 2610 0 35 21 4 2 | 
40 51 1S 43 | 24.17 6 | 
| 45 36 3 4 45 | 2819 2 i 
50. 4313 4 | 50 | 3419 2 | 

Copies of tee 58th Annnal Report, Prospectns ses, For ms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained on application 
to the Office, 2 and 3 The SANCTUARY, Westminster, 4. W. MAITHEW HODGSON, Sccretary. 








THE NATIONAL REVIEW, 
or 2s 61. 


Repity To Lorp ‘Rinnbian CHURCHILL. By 
A Win a Harris. 


Lorp MacavLay AyD MapAmMeE D’ARBLAY, 
Coker Adams, 

“Go YE anp TeEacu!”’ By W. H. Mallock. 

THE IrnisH Lanp-Purcuyase Question. By George 
Holloway, M.P. 

Surpsuop Eneuisy. By 

ENGLISH FARMS AND THE 
Albert J. Mott. 

HEINE’s Visit TO Lonpox. By Thomas Pryde, 

PEASANT PROPERTIES IN France, 1787-1887. By 
Lady Verney. 

Practican Tory ADMINISTRATION, 
Baden-Powell, C.M.G., M.P. 

Pouitics aT HomME anbd ABROAD. 

CORRESPONDENCE, 
London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place. 


By Rev 


aa 2 a 


Prick OF Foop. By 


By George 





Now ready, price 61, 
ONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. €2, DECEMBER, 
ConTENTS. 
Eve, By the Author of “ Juin Herring,” “ Mehalah,’? 
&e. Chaps. 14-17. 
THE GOLD-FIELDS OF THE TRANSVAAL. By George J. 


Nathan. 
THE Prxies’ Ganpren. By E. Nesbit. 
Grey Fur: A WEEK IN THE LIFE OF A GOVERNESS, 
3y E. Gerard, Author of ** Renta.’ 
Or Human Incapacity. By ‘A. K. 1. BL” 





A Prison Sone. By D. J. Robertson. 
CHANTICLEER. By W. H. Hudson, 
OnE TRAVELLER ReTURNS.—Y. By David Christic 
Murray and Henry Herman, 
AT IHE SIGN OF THE Sup, By Andrew Lang, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. 


DECEMBER, price 61, 

K Nomouea™ freer, FE 
Couducted by R A. PROCTOR, 
CONTENTS. 

SHAKESPEARF’S INDUSTRY, 

EVOLUTION OF LANGUAGE. 

Use anp BEAUTY IN MATHEMATICS. 

AMERICAN UNION AND Irisu DIsuNnIOoN, 

Is THERE ANY SCIENCE IN WHIST ? 

WATCHED BY THE DEAD. 
A Stopy oF CHILDHOOD, 
MOVEMENTS IN THE £TaAr! 
Our Wuist CoLumy. 

Our CuHess _— 








DerrHs, 


&e., 


&e. 
London: pS 3. GREEN, and Co, 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


R DE CEMBER. 
s. By Archibald Geikie, 








CONTENTS 


Tue U NEMPLOYED, 
St. KaTHERINES BY TIE 
Besant. 
BIMETALLISM, 


by Bennet Burleigh. 

Tower. By Walter 
By the Hon. David A. Wells, LL.D., 
or GENESIS. By Professor 


By Colonel C. B, Bracken. 


THe First CHAPTER 
Elmslie. 
HORSES FOR THE ARMY. 
bury, R.A. 
ScHooLs or Commerce. By Sir Philip Magnus, 
THE ATTACK ON THE SCOTTISH CuuRcH. By Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh. 
ConTEMPCRARY LirE AND THOUGHT IN GERMANY, 
By Professor Getfcken. 
ConTEMPORARY RECORDS :— 
APOLOGETIC THEOLOGY. 
Illingworth. 
ORIENTAL History. By Professor Sayce. 
IsBisTeER and Co., Limite, 55 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


‘HE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 

DECEMBER. 23s 6d. 

“THE Power oF Loose ANALOGIES.”” 

the Duke of Argyll. 

Mr. GLADSTONE AND THE IRISH UNION: 
By Dr. T. Dunbar Ingram. 

MoHAMMEDANISM IN AFRICA. By R. Bosworth Smith. 

PICTURE-HANGING AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY. By 


Charles L. Eastlake. 
Tue Time 1T TakES TO THINK. By J. McK, Cattell. 
Doris. By the Rev. Dr. Jessopp. 
THE FRENCH Society or AutHoRS. By Edmund Gosse, 
CATHOLICITY AND REAsoN. By Professor Mivart. 
BELIEF AND Docsr. By the Bishop of Carlisle. 
FLAMINGOES AT Home. By his Excellency H. A. Blake. 
Intsh LanD-PURCHASE: A REPLY TO My CRITICS, By 
H. O. Arnold-Forster. 
London: KEGAN Pavt, a and Co. 


By the Rev. J. R, 





By his Grace 


A REPLY, 


N ow ready, price 


Tt WESTMI NSTER- “REV IEW, 
DECEMBER, 1887. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN AND ULSTER, 
“CapiTaL’””’ BY CaRL Marx. 
ADULTERATION OF Foon, 
Mr. FrITH’s Menxorns. 
Morocco, 
Renan’s History OF ISRAEL, 
. CHARLES Darwin. 
. INDEPENDENT SECTION :— 
PHILOSOPHY AND CoMMON-SENSE, 
. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE :— 
1, SCIENCE, 
2. Po.itics, 
TRAVELS. 
3. History anp BroGRapuy, 
4. BELLES LETTRES. 
10, HomME AFFAIRS. 
London: Trisner and Co., Ludgate Hill. 
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v, MESSRS. NELSONS NEW BOOKS. 



























































































































SPLENDID NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK. CHARMING CHRISTMAS BOOK, 
INDIA, PICTORIAL and DESCRIPTIVE. By the Author | OLD ENGLISH BALLADS. A Collection of Favourite 
By of ‘* The Mediterranean Illustrated,’ &c. With 112 fine Engravings, royal Ballads of the Olden Time. Ww ith numerous Illustrations by Birket Foster, 
4to, handsomely bound in cloth extra, gilt edges, price 10s 6d. Jos seph Nazh, Frederick Tay] lor, and other Artists. Royal Svo, cloth estra, 
Rey aces - price #3, or bevelled boards, gilt edges, 5s. 
In SAV NEW BvOK for BOYS by Commander CAMERON. VINE ILLUSTRATED EDETION. peers — 
a AGE AFRICA; or, the Adventures of Frank >t = 2 
ree Baldwin from the Gold Coast to Zanzi ibar. By Verney Lovett CAMERON, The PILGRIMS PROGRESS. By John Bunyan. With 
il C.B., D.C.L., Commander, Royal Navy, Author of “ Jack Hooper,” “ Across 60 Illustrations by David Scott, R.S.A., and W. B. Scott, and Introduction, 
Afr ica,” &c. With 32 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, ‘gilt edges, descriptive of the Plates, by the Rev. A. L. Simpsox, D.D, Derby, 405 pp., 
price 5s. large crown 8vo, cloth e xtra, bevelled, e It top, price 5s. 
By —~ An artistic embodiment of the “ Pilgrim's Progress” altogether unique a 
<f 7 unrivalled. 
BOOKS FOR THE TIMES. 
By J.—HISTORY of IRE M. Towle. Post 8vo CHOICE CHRISTMAS or NEW YEAR’S GIFT. 
aca. | LYRA CHRISTIANA. A Treasury of Sacred Poetry, 
rge  Anad ahi “ I ae ° unt of the chief leadi ts of Irish history,” Selected and Arranged for Every Day in the Year by “ H. L. L.,’’ Author of 
x ee a ycomprehensize account of the chief leading events of Irish history. “ Hymns from the Land of Luther,” &ec. Square 16mo, cloth extra, red edges, 
—LiTERARY WorLp, . price 3s 6d; gilt edges, price 4s. 
II,—The NINETEENTH CENTURY: a History. The ee a 
Times of Queen Victoria, &c. By Rosert Mackenzte, Crown vo, 172 pp, r NEW BOOK BY “A. L. O. E.’ ” 
we. cloth extra, see 58. DRIVEN into EXILE. By “A. L. O. E.,” Author of 
“op A Complete History of the Century down to the Jubilee Year of the Reign of * Pictures of St. Peter,’ “ Tae Shepherd of Bethichem,” “ Exil les in Babylox, 
Queen Victoria, &e. Pos t ‘Bvo, cl ‘oth extra, » Pri ice 23 61. 
E. Tat SEERA : a History. ” Robert Mackenzie. | ~ NEW WORK by Lidy HOPE. OS™ 
Yrown 8 loth extra, ce 5s y . 
peste con pean <p 5 atogothew worthy of compu | LOVING WORK in the HIGHWAYS and BYWAYS, By 
hy”? perusal and a place in the library. repay ir LEGEAPH. sas . Lady Hope, Author of of Our Coffee loom,” “Changed Scenes,” &c. Post 
? se avan Gita Ven@anlasivain Ueniiihakh fo cide Geoaid 8yo, cloth ext ra, price 2s 6d. 
eJ. - - : = > om : . ae nied 
NEW TALE by M. A. PAULL. 
NEW BOOK of TRAVEL and ADVENTURE 
* The STORY of the NIGER. A Record of Travel and | RHODA’S Author ct or, hal no Man Anything. By M. 
aie Adventure from the Days of Mungo Park to the Present Time. By Rosert | ios Pact, Author of at m’s Tr abies The Childrens four,’’ &e. Post 
Ricuarison. With numerous Illustrat ons, post 8yo, cloth, price 3s 64. vO, Ch loth extré 1, price 
NEW STORY by EVELYN EVERETT-GREEN. NEW WORK he Rev. HOARE, M. re Rector of A f 
bic DULCIE’3 LITTLE BROTHER; or, Doings at Little | NOTABLE WORKERS ‘in HUMBLE LIFE. ; “Containing 
Mouksholm, By EVELYN EVERETT-GREES, Author of “Temple's Trial,’’ Biozraphies cf John Pounds, John Duncan, Robert Dick, Thomas Edward, 
“Winning the Victory,’’ &c. With Frontispiece and Vignette, post 8vo, cloth John Ashworth, Thomas C rope r, Robert Floc kh: 1 Bi tnd tie ) : 
extra, Price 23 6d. Coalville. With Frontispiece, post 8vo, ¢ moth extra, 4 ae 
A ‘Book for YOU NG MEN. With 6 Finely Coloured Plates, one being a Portrait of her Majesty. 
E. MASTERS of the SITUATION ; or, Some Secrets of Success | LIFE of QUEEN VICTORIA. A Book for Young ony 
and Power. By WILLIAM JAMES TILLEY, B.D. Post Svo, cloth ext a, 313 Fquere lémo, cloth extra, pte Bay ohy be 2 1s 6d. 
pp., price 2s ser The Stoin y of th eQ n kep the front all t igh, an 
Ai ercellent bo topue ania ene hands of a youth starting in life. such a way as to ye her Cha ev to reveal itsely in her A tious and her We rida. 
GREAT WATERFALLS, CATARACTS, and GEYSERS. With 8 Pull-Page Ilustrati ’ 
Described and Illustrated. By JoHN Gipson, Natural History Department, The EMPEROR of GERMANY, WILLIAM I: a Life 
Edinburgh Mus scum of Science and Art, Author of “Seience Gle: anings in Sketch. By Ati Maruew. With Llustrations by R. Caton Woodville. 
Many Fields,’ &c. With 52 Illustrations, post 8vo, cloth extra, price 2s td. Post Svo, clot e: at th i, price 1s 6d, 
~ ‘, NELSON and SONS’ BOOK LIST.—An Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue of Books, in Handsome Bindings, 
for the Drawing-room, for Presents, for Home Reading, &c. Post-free on App! ‘ 
THOMAS NELSON and SONS, 35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. : Patksi le, Edi ubi gh ; and Ne ork. 
From NEXT SUNDAY, Dezember 
W. ’ 
E P P S S UNDER NEW PROPRIETORSHIP AN cD EDITORSHIP. 
si T HE SUNDAY T IM E §, 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. PRICE ONE PENNY. 
ter The “SUNDAY TIMES” will be the only paper publishing on Sur 
D., _ FULL SPECIAL TELEGRAMS, 
; containing all the News up to Sunday Morning, from 2 Paris 1 the ¢ i¢ 
sor Cc O C 0 A s all the News of the Week, Politics, Science, Art, Li Spor, At 
' esd Special Commercial and Financial Articl A aud Latest Pr and United States 
ene A ee 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S A COMPLETE STORY 
rd a DD yr 
PRICE ONE PENNY. 
‘ "3 = 
i STEEL PENS.  —— - 
en tins umn wae SUFFER FROM COLDS 
. S, 15/5. 
* - — SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 
7? 
J 
, il D R. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Y. | soon | Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
- | Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at coe ho them ; and ever Cases where a Cold has 
R TORN) been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in o To open the bottle, 
ee Faeries dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the ising Sold by all Chemi 9d a bottle.—Address, 
Y Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newberry and Sons, 1 Ki E dward i Street Pe. ate Stri et, London, E.C. 
OCOA. a7 ; aan 
th, | The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual prexx F IRE OFF ICE, Lombard \ 
By “TI consider it a very rich, delicions Cocoa. It is A te PURCHASE. TOU SE f Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
1] highly concentrated, and therefore economical as a OW to RC SE a HOUSE for ESTABLISHED 1783. p 
vide family food. It isthe drink par evcellence for children, TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im. Insure ances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
and gives no trouble in making.”—W. H. R.Srantey, | Mediate possession and no rent to pay. —Apply at the | effected in all parts of the World. : 
sCy M.D. ™ ’ ' Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. * Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 
a een OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of “lity. ‘ 
”" Legion of Hononr, 1878; Royal Portuguese Knight- LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, FRANCIS E niooo ae the eta a 
By hood, 1883 ; Gold Medals, and other distinctions. with immediate possession, either for building or ¢ an ees 
XN SON’ gardening purposes.—Apply at the Offices of the dh Saco 
OHN ‘BRIN \SMEAD and SON'S GTekBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. I OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
— From 35 Guineas upw The a ALMANACK, with full parti- PILLS. — Ruevmatism anp Gout. — These 
8 9 96 > , culars, on app ication. purifying and soothing remedies demand the earnest 
V 18, 20, and 22 wae ‘LON DON, W. ; FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. attention of all persons liable to gout, sciatica, or 
> Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. other painfal affections of the muscles, nerves, or 
er uke a APPROACHING DIVISION "of PROFITS. joints. Tbe Ointment should be applied after the 
7 z | affected parts have been patiently fomented with 
§ Pp E C A C L E S. CHEQUE BANK, Limited. | warm water, when the unguent should be diligently 
z rubbed upon the adjacent skin, unless the friction 
*“Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently cause 20 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. should canse pain. Holloway’s Pills should be simul. 
Blindness.” taneously taken to reduce inflammation and to purify 
y 20 COCKSPUR STREET, the blood. This treatment abates the violence, and 
Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTICIAN, la = SE ee le:sens the frequency of gout, rheumatism, and all 
OLD BOND STREET, assisted bya qualified Medical UNVIL L E'S OL D T RIS H spasmodic diseases, which spring from hereditary 
nae ER : é WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- | predisposition, or from any accidental weakness of 
Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved  fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hoid | constitution. The Ointment checks the local mis- 
Spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest the largest stock of Whisky in the world, Supplied | chief; the Pills restore the vital aes, 
‘D in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 





Sights. Pamphlet, ‘ The Eye in Health and Disease,” | Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO. 
t-free pers waluahla: suamcatiore ko ‘cies Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their ee COINS for 8 Ss SALE. —Gold, Silver, 
pos ’ able suggestio:s tO susterers Tondon Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, Copper, Greck, Roman, Saxon, English, Scotch, 


from defective vision. CITY BRANCH: 6 Poultry,E.C. London, W.C. &e. Lists free.s-J, VERITY, Earlsheatoa, Dewsbury, 
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The THIRD EDITION of MR. FRITH’S REMINIS- 
CENCES ius just been delivered to the Libraries and Book- 
sellers. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





The SECOND EDITION of MR. TROLLOPE’S “WHAT 
I REMEMBER” will be delivered to the Libraries and 
Booksellers on Monday. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


EDITED BY 





MISS BUCKLEY. 


ANIMALS FROM THE LIFE 


Two Hundred and Fifty-Five Coloured Illustrations. 
Drawn by HEINRICH LEUTEMANN. 
With Descriptive Letterpress, Edited by ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY (Mrs. Fisher.) 


Crown 4to, handsome cloth binding, 10s 61, 


A NEW PICTURE BOOK, 








‘* This is a really beautiful child’s book. The drawings of the animals depicted are as superior to the old 
class of picture-book as a portrait by Millais is to a signboard. The chromo-lithography is also extremely 
good. In reproducing Leutemann’s work for English children, Mrs. Fisher has made considerable altera- 
tions, rendered necessary in a book designed for use in our own schoolrooms and nurseries. No more 
excellent children’s Christmas gift-book could be found.”—Bookseller. 


** Professor Leutemann, after studies extending over 40 years, produced his well-known series of coloured 
drawings of animals. They were all taken direct from Nature, the object of the artist being to lay before 
the public a set of pictures which should be fairly described by the title, ‘ Animals from the Life.’ In this 
endeavour he has been eminently successful, The 255 coloured illustrations contained in this volume form 
the finest collection of the kind, published at such a price as will enable it to become truly popular. Great 
attention has been paid to the printing of these plates on thick paper; they have delicacy of drawing and 
colouring far in excess of that of ordinary picture-books ; and not the least interesting of them is the one 
giving eight types of mankind. The text, which has been translated by Mrs. Fisher (Arabella B. Buckley), 
provides an admirable introduction to the study of animal life in its various forms.’’—Scotsman, 


** A volume which will prove irresistibly attractive to ail youthful lovers of natural history...... Admirably 
cdited by Miss Buckley.”’—Manchester Examiner. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Crose, S.W. 
LIEBIG 
COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. 
*,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Justus Von 


Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 





USE 











DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 
BEST REMEDY 
FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s, 6s, 8s, and 153. Tobacco—Tinsg, 2s 6d, 5:, 103, and 18s. For Non-Smokers, 
Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 2s 6d, 5s, and 10s. 


THE 





SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


SAUCE, 
Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 


LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRINS. 


s@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London ; and Export 
Oilmen veeniniedt Retail by Dealers in Sauces throngbout the World, 


POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 











MM Furneaux Jordan on 
the Human Figure and 
Family Inheritance, in Charac- 
ter, Education, Morals, and 


Progress. 5s. 
“Remarkable and extremely interesting,’— 
Scotsman. 


“ Witty and wise, clever in exposition, charming in 
style.”—Medical Press. 
*« Full of varied interest.” —Mind. 


London: KeGan Pact, ‘TRENCH and Co. 


rp Hos. 2 DE LA RUE & CO’S ; LIST. hs 


Now ready, 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 1s 6d, 
UBICON BEZIQUE, LAWS of, 
Adopted by the Portland Club. Edited by 
“CAVENDISH.” With a Guide to the Game, by 
“ CAVENDISH.” 








Second Edition, 8y0, cloth, gilt extra, price Ist 6d. 


OUND GAMES at CARDS, By 


‘CAVENDISH.’ Revised and Enlarged. 


Third Edition, — a ae gilt extra, 
pri 
CARTE, LAWS of, Adopted by the 


Turf and Portland Clubs; with a Treatise on 
the Game, by *‘ CAVENDISH.” Kevised throughout, 





Sixteenth Edition, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 5s, 
handsomely printed in Red and Black, 
HIST, LAWS and PRINCIPLES 

of. The Standard Work on Whist. By 

“ CAVENDISH.’ With an Appendix on American 

Leads, 


Third Edition, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt oo. price 5:, 
handsomely printed in Red and Black. 
HIST DEVELOPMENTS: 

AMERICAN LE ADS and the PLAIN-SUIT 

ECHO. — * CAVENDISH.’ 


p. 8vo, clotb, ‘gilt t estra, price 336 6d, 
HOR? WHIST, LAWS of, Edited by 
J. L. Batpwin; and a Treatise on the Game, 
by James Cay. 





Fourth E Edition, cap. 8vo, cloth, gil gilt ex extra, | price 3s 6a. 

HIST, PHILOSOPHY of. By 

Dr. Pore, F.R.S. An Essay on the Scientific 

and Intellectual Aspects of the Modern Game. WHIST 
RHYMES, 3d. 


Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 1Us 6d. 
ILLIARDS. By J. BENNETT (Ex- 
Champion). Edited by “CavenpisH.” With 
upwards of 20) Illustrations, The Standard Work on 
Billiards, 


E LA RUE’S INDELIBLE 
DIARIES, CONDENSED DIARIES, and 
TABLET CALENDARS, for 1888, in great variety, 
may now be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. 
Also, the FINGER-SHAPED DIARIES, in neat cases, 
Wholesale only of the Publishers. 


THOS. DE LA RUE and CO, 
BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


_ publis shed by T. FISHER UNWIN, 
26 Paternoster Square. 


SPIRIT WORKERS IN THE HOME 
CIRCL 


By MORELL THEOBALD, F.C.A, 
Handsome demy 8vo, price 10s 6d, Illustrated, 

An important contribution to the literature of 
psychical research.”’—Scotsman. 

“This is certainly a remarkable book.”—Bradford 
Observer. 

“An amazing book, which we cannot profess to 
criticise.” —Spectator. 

“Without exception the most extraordinary book 
we have ever read.”’—Journal of Microscopy and 
Natural Science. ie 

Twentieth Edition, post-free, One Shilling, 


R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By Robert G, 
Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L, F.C.8., &c. 
London: G. MitcHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
eed Street; and Simpxkin and Co., Stationers’ Hall 
ourt. 





Now ready, or crown 8yo, cloth, price 2s 6d, 
PILEPSY. The Tonic Treatment of 
Epilepsy and Kindred Nervous Affections, By 
WALTER TyRRELL, M.R.C.S 
___ London: Trisner and Co., Ludgate Hill. 


Just published, crown 8v0, price 33 6d. 
THICS and THEOLOGY: Papers 
and Discourses in Aid of Spiritual Morality and 
Intelligent Faith. By Henry Foorman, M.A., Vicar 
of Nocton, Lincoln, Author of ‘* Reasonable Appre- 
hensions,” &c. 


London : F. NorGate, 7 King Street, Covent Garden, 


ERE and HE REAFTER. 
Third and Enlarged Edition. With a Preface 
by the Brsuor of LincoLn, 2s.—RIvINGTONS, 

*** Here and Hereafter’ is fall of wisdom...... that 
only wants a certain epigrammatic form to make it a 
most memorable book.’’—Spectator. 

“The writer has embodied a store of wisdom, usefal 
both for this world and the next. Some of {the 
paragraphs] might haveeome from Fuller’ s pen, while 
others suggest Emerson,”—Guardian, 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


(LIMITED), 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


BRANCH OFFICES? 
281 REGENT STREET, W.; and 2 KING STREET, 
CHEAPSIDE. 


THE NEW BOOK SEASON. 


All the BEST BOOKS on every subject of general interest 
are in circulation. Additional copies are added as the demand 
increases. The Principal Forthcoming Books of the New 
Season will be supplied as they are published. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS: 
FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
According to the Number of Volumes required. 


THE LONDON BOOK SOCIETY. 


Mudie’s Library Messengers call to deliver Books at the 
Residences of Subscribers in every part of London 
and the Immediate Neighbourhood. 


Subscription—From TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS : 
FROM TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 
N.B.—Two or three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUB- 
SCRIPTION, thus lessening the cost of carriage, and obtaining 
a constant supply of the best books. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


Prospectuses, with full particulars, and Monthly List of Books 
added to the Library, postage free to any address. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 


LISTS of BOOKS at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES are 
published every Month, and will be sent postage free 
on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
LIMITED, 


NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—LeicuH Hent. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET. 





SPLENDID COPIES OF THE OLD AND MODERN MASTERS FROM 
ALL THE CELEBRATED GALLERIES OF EUROPE IN 
PERMANENT AUTOTYPE, 





Now publishing. 
GRAND AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY, 
LONDON, and the ROYAL GALLERY, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
Catalogues on application. 





OoL D PARI S§S. 
TEN ETCHINGS by C. MERYON, 


Reproduced on Copper by the Autogravure Process, 
Complete in elegant Portfolio, price Three Guineas, 





The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Examples. See Prospectus. 
The LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 

Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and Rare Works from the Print- 
Room, British Museum. 

Paintings, Drawings, &c., carefully framed. 

An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices, free per post, 

Fine Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price 6d, free per post. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 





Second Edition, 8vo, 10s 6d. 


STRUGGLES FOR LIFE. 


By WILLIAM KNIGHTON, LL.D. 


1. What the Religious World says of ‘Struggles for Life :""— 


“One of the most remarkable books of the time, and one dealing with the 
past and present condition of peoples in all parts of the world, is Dr. Knighton’s 
* Struggles for Life.’ Dr. Knighton has brought to his task the results of a life- 
long study. No other work of our acquaintance bearing on the same subject 
contains so valuable a store of historic fact and research. We heartily commend 
the book to the young men of England who would acquaint themselves with the 
history of liberty, as it has been struggled for and won after centuries of 
suffering and blood-shedding. The work is a library in itself, and its value 
beyond all price.” —Christian Union, 


2. What the Philosophical World says of “ Struggles for Life :”"— 


‘* This book is one which will commend itself to every one who is interested in 
the manifold efforts that are being made to lighten the miseries of the poor and 
the oppressed. It abounds in wise suggestions and equally wise cautions. It is con- 
ceived in an admirable spirit, and is calculated, if widely circulated and read, to 
do a vast amount of practical good.””—Scottish Review. 


**One of the most remarkable books of the day.”"—National Reformer. 


** Dr. Knighton has evidently read, observed, and reflected much about existing 
pit aga He also displays a philosophical comprehensiveness of view.’’ 
—Scotsman. 


“This volume contains suggestions and ideas which, if acted upon, could not 
fail to produce satisfactory and lasting results,”’—Manchester Examiner. 


3. What India and the Colonies say of ‘ Struggles for Life :”— 


“This book is saturated with a healthy spirit of independence and self-denial. 
Dr. Knighton has a vigorous, clear, and picturesque style, which renders 
the work extremely interesting, whilst the knowledge he has acquired from 
history and travel renders it at the same time deeply instructive.” —Pioneer 
(Allahabad). 


_“ Dr. Knighton has succeeded in producing a thoroughly sensational work. The 
pictures are well and powerfully drawn...... These are golden words, and such 
thoughts should be cast far and wide amongst the public of England, The merit 
of urging them, clearly and forcibly, on the minds of the English people, certainly 
belongs to Dr. Knighton.””—Statesman (Calcutta). 


“This work comprises within its pages so much of worldly wisdom, and of the 
recorded experience of individuals and communities in their struggles for life, 
that it cannot but prove immensely attractive to the general reader. The 
scientific account of man’s struggle with Nature possesses all the charm and 
fascination of a novel, whilst inculcating lessons which Dr. Knighton handles 
with all the skill of a master of the craft. The concluding chapter on ‘ The Destiny 
of England’ is particularly good.’’—Express (Lucknow). 


“Dr. Knighton writes in a pleasant, easy style, and his essays are full of 
interesting information, whilst the tone is always sympathetic with the best 
interests of humanity generally.’’—Sydney Morning Herald, 

‘The author is never dull. There is not a page that does not teem with in- 
teresting facts. The author is gifted with a large stock of common-sense, and 
even the most careless reader cannot fail to derive advantage from making his 
acquaintance,”—Leader (Melbourne, Australia). 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, Publishers, 
14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 





In 2 vols., richly illustrated, price 21s, 


WITNESSES FOR CHRIST, 
From the Fourth to the Thirteenth Century. 
A SEQUE’ to BACKHOUSE and TYLOR’S “EARLY CHURCH HISTORY.” 

**The volames are rich in interest as they are full of facts, and many of the 
facts must be unfamiliar even to well-informed readers...... Many chapters almost 
fascinating that might have been intolerably dry.’’—Times. 

* The work is worthy of much praise. It is a treasury, rich in exact knowledge 
of the history of Christianity, from which the general reader, as well asthe student 
of divinity, may gather most useful as well as curious information.’’— West minster 
Review. 

“ We must thank our authors for an excellent work.” —Record. 


London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO., 32 Paternoster Row. 


~ NUDA VERITAS HAIR RESTORER. 


For 21 years this preparation has been known to the fashionable world as superior 
to all others. Any person once using it will be convinced that it is the most 
effectual, harmless, and permanent restorer. It is not a dye, but after a few days’ 
use it will certainly restore grey or faded hair to its original colour. Nuda 
Veritas quickly stops the hair from falling, strengthens and causes growth on 
bald spots, it removes Dandruff, is a matchless dressing, and its use defies detec- 
tion. In eases, 103 6d each, of Chemists, Perfumers, &c., from whom circulars 
may be had. Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 
31 and 32 Berners Street, W., and 91-95 City Road, London, E.C. 


tliat and DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 








RUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 


INVESTED FUNDS .. 9 ww eee £7,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID ... eee TT ee 9,000,000 


LF RACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—The most 

comfortable winter residence in the Kingdom. Mild and equable tempera- 

ture and absence of all extremes, Visitors received en pension. Descriptive 
tar-ff of MANAGER, 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO”S NEW BOOKS. 


Just published, crown 8vo, 12s 6d. 


THE EARLY LIFE OF SAMUEL ROGERS. 
By P. W. CLAYDEN, 
Author of “Samuel mei Egyptologist and Translator of the Bible,” &e. 
From the TIMES. 
“ This first instalment of the life of Rogers is fascinating reading in itself, and 
promises us greater pleasure in the future.” 
From the DAILY NEWS. 
‘* Mr. Clayden has in this volume enabled us for the first time to know what 
sort of a youth Samuel — was,” 


WwW. M. THACKERAY’S LETTERS. 


Now ready, SECOND EDITION, with Portraits and epnenine of Letters 
and Drawings, imperial 8vo, 12s 6d 


A COLLECTION OF LETTERS OF W. M. THACKERAY, 
1847-1855, 
‘* The most charming letters that ever were printed.”’—Daily News. 
“Of the valne and interest of these letters it is impossible to speak too highly.” 
—Atheneum, 
NEW WORKS by AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 
With Illustrations, crown 8v0, 10s; or 2 vols., cloth limp, 103 6d. 


PARIS. By Augustus J. C. Hare, Author 


of ‘Walks in London,” “ Walks in Rome,” “ Cities of Northern Italy,” &. 
With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 103; or 2 vols., cloth limp, 10s 6d. 


DAYS NEAR PARIS. By Augustus J. C. 


Hare, Author of “ Paris,’”’ “‘ Walks in Rome,” ‘ Walks in London,” &c. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE 


POCKET EDITION OF W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


Now ready, price 1s 6d, in half-cloth; or 1s, in paper cover. 


SKETCHES AND TRAVELS IN LONDON, AND MIB8- 
CELLANEOUS COnTEISY TORS TO “’PUNCH.” 


A farther Volume will be issued ee. . until the completion of the Edition. 


Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 54, 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for DECEM- 


BER, rp ed among other Articles of Interest :—‘‘ The GAVE- 
ROCKS,” Chaps. 56 to the end, by the AUTHOR of ‘‘ MEHALAH,” 
‘JOHN HERRING,” ‘*‘COURT ROYAL,” &c.—‘‘ A pig 
RESORT OUT of the SEASON.”—‘‘ RAMOKOBANE : a Story of 
Matebele Life.”—* In the LAND — BEER.”—‘‘ TRYING the 
SPIRITS ;” §c. : 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 








DR. SMILES’S NEW WORK, 


AND LABOUR: 


OR, 


Characteristics of Men of Industry, Culture, and Genius. 


LIFE 


Post S8vo, 63. [Now ready, 


WORKS BY THE SAMB AUTHOR. 
MEN of INVENTION and INDUSTRY. Post 8vo, 6s, 
JAMES NASMYTH, ENGINEER : 


Portrait and 90 Illustrations, post 8vo, 6s. 


LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. Large 8vo Edition, 


Illustrates, 21s; Crown 8vo Edition, Iilustrated, 7s 62 ; Smaller Edition, with 
Portrait, 2s 6d. 


an Autobiography. With 


LIVES of the ENGINEERS. Illustrated by 9 Steel Portraits 


and 342 Engravings on Wood. 5 vols., 73 6 each. 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. Post 8vo, 6s. 


DUTY: with Examples of Courage, Patience, and Endurance. 
Post 8vo, 63, 


SELF-HELP: with Examples of Conduct and Perseverance. 


Post 8vo, 6s, 
CHARACTER : a Book of Noble Characteristics, Post 
THRIFT: a Book of Domestic Counsel. Post 8yo, 6s, 


LIFE of a SCOTCH NATURALIST. With Portrait and 


Illustrations by George Reid, R.S.A, Post Svo, 63. 


LIFE of ROBERT DICK. With ae etched by Rajon, 


and numerous Illustrations, mostly by the Author. Crown 8yo, 12s, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS, 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
For DECEMBER. 
Edited by FRANK HARRIS. 


Tur British ArMy.—II, By the Author of “Greater Britain,” 
Count Lro Totstor. By Matthew Arnold. 
Tue Tuames, By B. W. Richardson. 
MADEMOISELLE AISSE. By Edmund Gosse. 
THE SweaTiInG System, By David F. Schloss. 
Tue Mover. By J. A. Symonds, 
Tue PARTITION OF TuRKEY. By G, de Hennin. 
Our NaTionaL EXPENDITURE. By Professor Leone Levi. 
CoRRESPONDENCE :— 
Notes oN Mr. Hynp™uan’s Repty. By W. H. Mallock. 
LaBouR ORGANISATION. By the Hon. and Rey, Canon Leigh. 


“VICTORIA” EDITION OF THE 
PICKWICK PAPERS. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 

Containing 50 Illustrations reproduced in exact fac-simile from the Artis 
Original Drawings, together with some hitherto unpublished by R. W. Bu 
Hablét K. Browne (‘Phiz’’), and John Leech. 2 vols. extra 8vo (about 500 v ”, 
each), printed on hand-made paper and bound in cloth extra, £2 2s, 


*,* This Edition is limited to 2,000 copies, in 59) of which the Tlustr ations are 
printed on Indian paper and mounted, £4 4s. [This day. 


T H E BAS TILL E. 
By Captain the Hon. D. A. BINGHAM. 
With Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 





THE 





[This day, 





By FERDINAND DE LESSEPS. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF FORTY YEARS. 
By FERDINAND DE LESSEPS. 


Trauslated from the French by C. B, PITMAN, 
2 vols. demy Svo 24s, 





By ANDREW A. ANDERSON. 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS IN A WAGGON: 
Sport and Travels in South Africa. 

By ANDREW A. ANDERSON. 


With Illustrations, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 





By the AUTHOR of “MUSIC and MANNERS.” 
MONARCHS I HAVE MET. 


By W. BEATTY-KINGSTON, Author of ‘‘ Music and Manners.’ 


2 vols, demy 8vo, 24s. 





ILLUSTRATED EDITION of 


UNDINE: a Romance, 
Translated from the German of DE LA MOTTE FOUQU! 
With an Introduction by JULIA CARTWRIGHT, and Illustrated by 

HErwoop Scmyerr. Crown ito, 5:. 





By EUGENE MUNTZ. 
RAPHAEL: his Life, Works, and Times. 
By ECGENE MUNTZ. 
Illustrated with about 200 Engravirg:. 


A New Edition, Revised from the Second French Edition 
by W. ARMSTRONG, B.A. (Oxon.) 


Imperial 8vo, 25s, 





By Baron E, de MANDAT-GRANCEY. 
PADDY A T HOME. 


By Baron E. de MANDAT-GRANCEY., 


Translated from the French. Third Edition, crown 8vo, 25, 





A NEW NOVEL by HAWLEY SMART 


SADDLE AND SABRE. 


By HAWLEY SMART, 
Author of ' A False Start,’? &c. 5 vols. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, Heurietta Street, W.C. 


[Next week. 





NEW STORY-BOOK BY MISS ALCOTT. 


Just published, with 7 Full-Page Illustrations, crown Svo, cloth extra, 2s 6d. 


A GARLAND FOR GIRLS. 


By LOUISA M. ALCOTT, 
Author of ‘‘ Little Women,” “ Little Men,” &o, 
COPYRIGHT EDITION. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 59 Old Bailey. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


Medium 8vo, 


The SPEAKER’S COMMENTARY on the 


BIBLE. With an Explanatory and Critical Commentary and a Revision of 
the Translation. Py Bishops and Clergy of the Anglican Church, Edited 
by F. C. Coox, M.A., Canon of Exeter. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


Vol. I., 30s, Proverss. Dean of Wells. 

Gevests. Bishop of Winchester. Ecciesiastrs. W. T. Bullock. 
Exopvs. Canon Cook and Samuel SonG or SoLomon. Canon Kirgsbury. 
Clark. r 7 Mc 
Leviticus. Samuel Clark. Tact He Kor V., 208. 
a anes Se Canen JeREMIAH, LAMENTATIONS. 

pees ¥ A - ’ P. Canterbury. 
ol, «9 GUS. = PO 
Josuva. Canon KHspin. ore Vol. VI., 25s 
Jencrs, Rut, Samver. Bishop of EzexreL. Dr. Currey. 
Bath and Wells. a Daniel. ooo Rose and Pro- 
tincs, C Rawlinson. fessor J. M. Fuller, 
i. Bates, Conen Mawnan Hosea AND Jonauw. F. Huxtable. 


Vol, IIL, 16s. Amos, NAHUM, AND ZEPHANIAH. R 
II. Krxcs, Curonicies, Ezra, NEHE- ‘Gardai. ned moon 


miaH, EsTHER. Canon Rawlinson. | Jorn anp Opapran. F. Meyrick. 
Vol. IV., 24s, | MicAH AND HaBakkvk. Samuel Clark 
Jos, Canon Cook. : | and Editor. 
Psatms. Dean Johnson, Canon Elliott, | HaaGar, ZacHARIAH, AND MAtLacuI, 
and Canon Cook, Canon Drake. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Vol. I., 183, 
InTRODUCTION. Archbishop of York. 


Dean of 


PHILIPPIANS, EPHESIANS, COLOSSIANS, 
THESSALONIANS, AND PHILEMON. 
St. MaTTHEW. Dean Mansel and Editor. Preb. Meyrick, Bishop of Derry, and 
§t. Mark. Editor. Dean of Raphoe. 
Sr. Luxe. Bishop of St. David’s and PastoraLEPpIstLes. Bishop of London 
Editor. and Dr, Wace. 
Vol. I1., 20s. 


St. Joun, Canon Westcott. Vol. IV., 28s, 
Tue Acts. Bishop of Chester andthe Herbrews. Canon Kay, D.D. 

Editor. Sr. JAMES. Dean of Rochester. 

Vol. III., 28s, St. Joun. Bishop of Derry. 

Romans. Canon Gifford, D,D. St, PETER AND St. Jupr. Canon Cook 
CormntHrans. Canon T. §. Evansand — and Professor J. R. Lumby, D.D. 

Canon J. Waite. REVELATION OF £T, JOHN, Archdeacon 
GALATIANS. Dean Howson. Lee, D.D. 

Ture Book Or Psaums, 1s 6d; St, Jonn’s Gospet, 10s 61; and THe EprstLE To 
THE ROMANS, 7s 6d, are published separately. 


6 vols. crown Svo, 73 6d each, 


COMPLETION of the STUDENT’S EDITION 
of the SPEAKER’S COMMENTARY, Abridged and Edited by Professor J. M. 
FULLER, M.A., Vicar of Bexley. 


OLD TESTAMENT. 


Vol. I. GENESIS TO DEUTERONOMY. 


| Vol. III. Jon to Sona or Soromon, 
Vol, Il. JosnHva TO EsTHER. 


| Vol. IV. Isatan TO MALAcHI. 


NEW TESTAMENT. 


Vol. I, Tur Gosprris anp ACTS, Vol. II, Tot EpistLes anp REVELA- 


TION. [Just out, 





DEAN HOOK’S CHURCH DICTIONARY: 


a Manual of Reference for Clergymen and Students. A New Edition, 
thoroughly Revised, and in great part Rewritten. Edited by WALTER Hook, 
M.A., and W. R, W. Stepuens, M.A. Medium Syo, 21s. 


COMPLETION of the STUDENT’S 


MANUAL of the ENGLISH CHURCH. By G.G, Perry, Canon of Lincoln. 
In 3 Parts, post 8vo, 73 6d each. 


First Perron, 595-1509. 
Sreconp Perron, 1599-1717. 
TuIrD PERIOD, just published, 1717-1884. 


“ This is, in brief, the best book of its kind that we have ever read, and we 
strongly advise the adoption of it as a text-book in theological seminaries.”— 
Literary Churchman, 


STUDENT’S HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. From its Foundation till after the Reformation, By Purp 
Smitu, B.A. With Illustrations, 2 Parts, post 8vo, 7s 6d each. 


Part I,, A.D. 30-1003, Pant IT., 1003-1614, 


“It displays research and impartiality, and while its divisions of subjects and 
index constitute it a handy dictionary of reference, its narrative is picturesque 
and readable.”—Contemporary Review, 


COMPLETION of the DICTIONARY of 


CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY, LITERATURE, SECTS, and DOCTRINES, 
By Various Writers, Edited by WM. Smits, D.C.L., and Henry Wace, D.D. 
Vols, I., II., and III., medium 8vo, 31s 63 cash, Vol. IV., just out, 42s, 


‘The value of the work arises, in the first place, from the fact that the con. 
tributors to these volumes have diligently eschewed mere compilation ; and, in 
fact, the articles include many really important monographs by highly competent 
scholars, frequently adding to a summary of what had been already known the 
results of new and original investigations, Essays of this class deserve the better 
Welcome on account of their comparative infrequency in this country...... In these 
volumes we welcome the most important addition that has been made for a century 
to the historical library of the English theological student .”’—Times. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





MACMILLAN AND CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


PERSONAL REMEMBRANCES OF 
SIR FREDERICK POLLOCK, 


Second Baronet, sometime Queen’s Remembrancer. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, l6s. 


GREEK LIFE and THOUGHT, from the 


AGE of ALEXANDER to the ROMAN CONQUEST. By J. P. Manarry, 
Professor of Ancient History in the University of Dubli n, Author of “ Social 
Life in Greece,” “ Rambles and Studies in Greece,” &e. Crown 8vo, 12s 6d. 


ULYSSES ; or, Scenes and Studies in 


Many Lands. By WILLIAM GIFFORD PALGRAVE, H. Fm ’s Minister Resident in 
Uruguay, Anthor of ‘‘A Narrative of a Year -*y through Central 
and Eastern Arabia, 1862-1863,’ ‘* Essays on Eastern n Quest ions.” 8yo, 12:60. 


MODERN GUIDES of ENGLISH THOUGHT 


in MATTERS of FAITH, ESSAYS on SOME of the. By Ricuarnp Hort 


HctTon. Globe Svo, 63. 
ELIZABETH GILBERT: and her Work 


for the Blind. ; By Frances Martin, Author of ‘‘ Angelique Arnauld.” With 
Portrait, Crown 8yvo, 6s. 


The LIFE of WILLIAM BARNES, POET 


and PHILOLOGIST. By his Daughter, Lvucy Baxter (‘‘ Leader Scott’’), 
Hon. Member of the Academy of Fine Arts, Florence, &c, Crown 8vo, 73 64, 

A NEW STORY of ADVENTURE. 
For GOD and GOLD. By Julian Corbett, 


Author of *‘ The Fall of Asgard: a Tale of St. Olaf’s Day.”” Crown Svo, 6s. 


NEW NOVELS. 
PAUL PATOFF. By F. Marion Crawford, 


Author of ‘‘ A Roman Singer,” ** Mr. Isaacs,”” Ec. 5 vols. Crown Svo, 31s 64, 


HARMONIA. By the Author of “ Estelle 


Russell.”’ 3 vols. Crown Svo, 31s 64. 

The Scotsman ss “ * Harmonia’ is a novel which all sorts of novel-readers, 
as well as readers who prefer, say, a comedy of Shakespeare to a novel full of 
breaches of the two or three briefest commandments, cannot fail to read with 
enjoyment and adimiration..... It must suffice to say thut this comedy of life and 
manner is of rare excellence. Others mi ght be named of more sparkiing wit, but 
few indeed which have finer humour.” 


ISMAY’S CHILDREN. By the Author of 


“Flitters, Tatters, and the Counsellor,” “ Hogan, M.P.”’ Svols. Cr. 8vo, 51s 6d 

The Satur day Review says:—“In ‘Ismay’s Children’ the author of ‘ Hogan, 

M.P.’ is as witty, as humorous, as keen-sighted, and, alas! as pessimistic as ever.’’ 
> ? 


HITHERSEA MERE. “= Lady Augusta 


Noet, Author of ‘f Wandering — i “Fr om Gene ition to Generation,” 
. i , dls 6d. 

Eastern Counties this 

adable and amusing 






































The St. James’s Gazett: 
is a most faithful, one would siy, 
representation. The characters, nun s the "y are, are in many cases very 
interesting, and in nearly ev ry insta reli, skilfully, and sympathetically 
drawn. The pieces of scene-y are remarkable for descriptive power, and the 
dialogue is natural and good.’” 


A . 
MARZIOS CRUCIFIX. By F. Marion 
Crawrorp, Author of “ Mr. Isaacs,” &c. 2 vols, Globe 8vo, 12s, 

The Guardian says:—‘‘ Like all Mr. Crawford’s novels, ‘ Marzio’s Crucifix’ is 
full of good things well! said, sound observations on life and character, so lightly 
and gracefully turned that one does not immediately realise what homely well- 
worn truths they embody.” 


The NEW ANTIGONE: a Romance. 3 
vols. Crown Svo, 31s 6d. 


The Saturday Review says:—“ The story of ‘The New Antigone’ has many 
merits......The awakening of Hippolyta’s conscience through > misfortune of 
Annie Da is described with both power and pathos, and tikes a firm hold on 
the reader mpathy. lf this is a first novel, the author is to be con: gratulated 
on the possession and excellent use of many good gifts,”’ 


The FIFTH EDITION of Sir Morell 
Mackenzie’s PRACTICAL HAND- 
BOOK for SINGERS and SPEAKERS 
on The Hygiene of the Vocal Organs, 
is now ready at all Booksellers’, price 6s. 

The Times says :—‘‘ Golden rules might be multiplied ad injinitum from Dr, 


Mackenzie’s pages, but sufficient has been said to show that his work is as useful 
and readable as it is scientifically important.”’ 


FAITH and CONDUCT: 


Verifiable Religion. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 338, for DECEMBER, price One Shilling, contains :— 
















an Essay on 








1, Mrs. Cratk. | 6. MovLtTrie’s Poems. By H.S. Salt. 

2, THE LIFE OF Emerson. By Henry 7. Uncertarstics. By Miss Probyn. 
James, 8. FERGUSON, THE PLOTTE 

5. AUTHORS IN Court. By A. Birrell. | 9. An EpIsoDr OF THE Lone V ACATION, 

4, SoctaL OXFORD. By Roland Graham. 

5. JUANA ALVAREZ. 10, Curis. By W. E. Norris. Chaps, 1-3, 





The Saturday Review says :—‘‘ The double number of ‘ The English Illustrated 
Magazine’ overbrims with good things both in the letterpress and engravings,”” 


DOUBLE CHRISTMAS . Whe with upwards of 70 Lilustrations. 


The English Llustrated Magazine 


For DECEMBER, price One Shilling, contains 14 Full-Page Illustratious by 

Sir Frederick Leighton, Rembrandt, C. Napier Hemy, 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, Velasquez, Hugh Thomson, 

Zoffany, R. E. Pine, Herbert Railton, &c. 

And Contributions by 

Laurence Oliphant. George Meredith. 
Author of “John Herring.” J, Fitzgerald Molloy, 
Professor W. Minto. | W. Outram Tristram, 


Mrs. Molesworth. 
J. S. Winter. 
H. D. Traill. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & 60.’S LIST. 


The Times says that the following book is ‘tan almost exhaustive series of 
illustrations......charming and admirably characteristic of the scenery, the rustic 
architecture, and even the inclemency of climate. As for the poct himself, 
we may trace him from these pictures from his schools, if not from his very 
cradle, to his grave......The book suggests the beauties of many a lovely and 
sequestered scene but seldom visited even by earnest pedestrians.” 
THROUGH the WORDSWORTH COUNTRY. By 

Professor Witt1am KyiGut, of St. Andrews University. With 56 ittohinds 
of Lake § Scenery by HARRY GOODWIN, printed on Japanese paper. 1 vol. 
columbier 8vo, 42s. 

The Pall Mall says:—‘* We have nothing but praise for the drawings.” 


1. The SOLOMON ISLANDS and THEIR NATIVES. 
y H. B. Guppy, M.B. With numerous Plates, Coloured Maps, and 
W foviloats from Photos by the Author, royal 8vo, extra cloth, gilt, 25s. 
“The first serious contribution to a comprehensive study of the physical 
features, natural history, and anthropology of the Solomon Islands. Beautifully 
printed, enriched with several excellent geological maps and ethnological illus- 
trations,” —Academy. 


2. The GEOLOGY and PHYSICAL CHARACTER- 
ISTICS of the SOLOMON ISLANDS. By H. B. Guppy, M.B, With 4 
Maps, uniform with the above, 10s 6d, 
*‘ The t-vo books give an exhaustive and very interesting account of this group 
of islands, whose political importance...... is likely to be greatly enhanced in the 
near future.”—Literary World. 


RUSSIA, POLITICAL and SOCIAL. 
By L. TrkHomiroy. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. 

“It will give English readers a new insight into Russian questions, and will 
probably have a great influence in forming public opinion. As a text-book on 
Russia it is perhaps the best available. It abounds with instructive suggestions. 
No one who is studying Russia should omit to read this book, and no one will 
regret having done so.”—Academy. 











The First Edition has been at once exhausted, and a Second, unaltered, is now ready. 


LOUISE de KEROUALLE, DUCHESS of PORTS- 
MOUTH, in the COURT of CHARLES II, From State Papers. By H. 
FoRNEKON., With 6 Engraved Portraits and Fac-simile Letter, 10s 6d. 
“Throws a curious light upon the Perpetual Pensions question, as well as upon 

the Politics, Manners, and Morals of Charles II. and hisCourt...... Contains curious 

items of Secret History.’”’—Academy. 
“It is — fascinating this being taken behind the scenes of history.”—St. 

James's Gazette. 

‘* A supplement to the Grammont Memoirs.’’—Notes and Queries. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. | 
NADIA; or, Out of the Beaten Track. Translated 


from the Russian of R, ORLOFFSEY by the Baroness LANGENAU. 3 vols. 
[Just published. 


*,* Dedicated by special permission to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 
LOST IDENTITIES. By M. L. Tyler. 3 vols. 


{Ina few days. 





Posthumous Work by the late Captain MAYNE REID. 
NO QUARTER. 3 vols. By the Author of. ‘‘ The 
Scalp-Hunters,” “ The Death Shot,” &c. 
**In addition to his faculty of investing his works with interest, Mayne Reid 


was able to supplement exciting episodes by vigorous and i incisive dialogue. The 
literary merits of his previous books are conspicuous in ‘ No Quarter.’ ”_ Figaro. 


IRELAND’S DREAM. Dedicated without permission 
to Mr. Gladstone. By Captain E. D. Lyon. 2 vols. 
“*The picture here given of the probable results of Repeal is a very striking 
one.”—John Bull. 


GILBERT FREETHORNE’S HERITAGE. By W. 


C. ALVARY, 2 vols. (This day. 
CASTLE HEATHER. By Lady William Lennox. 

1 yol., ls 6d. (This day. 
In at the DEATH. A Sporting Novel. By George 

F. UNDERHILL, 1 vol., 6s. (This day. 


A SWALLOW’S WING: a Tale of oak: By 
CHARLES Hannan. 1 vol., 3s 6d. 

** A book of thrilling inte rest.,,... The story commences most romantically...... 
Chinese life, cruelty, and cunning are smartly depicted. The adventures are of 
the most stirring kind, and the interest of them is largely enhanced by the fact 
that they are the outcome of the author’s personal experience in the Celestial 
Empire.”—Evening Times. 


LIBERTY and LAW. By George Lacy. 8vo, 12s. 
The Problem; Individualism or Collectivism ?—What is Liberty ?>—What is 
Law ?—Liberty and Law—Natural Rights—The Principles of Justice— 
Political Economy—Socialism—The Applications of Justice—Liberty of the 
Pre-s and Freedom of Speech. (This day, 


The REDEMPTION of LABOUR; or, Free Labour 
upon Freed Land. By CreciL BALFouR PHIPSON. 8vo, with numerous 
Coloured Diagrams, 12s, 

ConTENTS :—Value—Wages—Rent—The Remedy—Moncy,. [This day. 


CRGSUS MINOR: his Education and its Results. 
With an Appendix on Public School Morality. By AusTEN PEMBER, M.A, 
Crown 8vo, 3s 6d, 


NEW SHILLING NOVEL at all BOOKSTALLS. 
BETTER DEAD. By J. M. Barrie. 


“A strangely humorous story—wild and grotesque in the highest degree and 
exquisitely funny...... A bright, light, dashing contribution to bookstall literature ; 
extremely well done, and in the doing of it Mr. Barrie reveals gifts that are far 
from common.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 


aii ng a or “* TIME »? for DECEMBER. 128 pp., 
arge Svo, ls 

Tue FrencH Scanpats. Mrs. G. M. Crawford. 

Mr. SwWINBoRNE ON WALT WuitTmMaNn. Hon. Roden Noel, 

AN IrisH Trip: 1634. James Bowker, F.R.I.S, 

PLANTATION LiFF. Randolph Fortescue, 

Love’s A ‘Tyrant. Annie Thomas, 

Trme’s FOOTSTEPS FOR THE Past Mont, 

Tue Best Books OF THE Past MONTH, 

CkITICAL NOTICES, &c. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY, and CO., Paternoster Sq., E.C. 





$$. 


WARD, LOCK, & C0.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE, comprising upwards of 3,000 different volumes, 
will be sent post-free on application. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 23 6d. 


FIRST AID in ACCIDENT and SUDDEN 


ILLNESS. A Book of Ready R2ference in Times of Emergency, 2 Manual 
of Instruction for Ambulance Students, and a Plain Practical Guide t> the 
Rendering of Helpin case of Accident or Sudden Illness. By GrorGe Brac x, 
M.B. Edin, With numerous Explanatory Eugravings, 


A COMPLETE ENCYCLOP-EDIA for 30s. 


Containing 4,000 po., printed in double columns, and about 50, 000 distines 
Articles, 2,000 Engravings, and Coloured Maps. 


BEETON’S ILLUSTRATED ENCYCLO. 


PA DIA of UNIVERSAL INFORMATION ; comprising Geography, History, 
Biography, Science, Art, and Literature. 
This work is now supplied in the following bindings :— 
Tor Four Volumes, Cloth gilt....ss.ce.ccssesessesevoscossosconnscoooss ‘ 
—— ; 
In Six Volumes, eloth gilt ..... poiaes vasecauncbassneeraticseeeccets 5 
** Beeton’s Encyclopx lia is a perfect mine of information.’ ’—Leeds Mores rcury 







The Times Says :—** *Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates’ is the most universal i 
of reference in a moderate compass that we know of in the English language,” 
In 1 thick vol. Royal 8vo, cloth, 18s; half-calf, 243; full or tree-calf, Sls 6d. 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY of DATES. 


Enlarged, Corrected, and Revised throughout. Relating to all Ages and 
Nations, for Universal Reference, By BENJAMIN VINCENT, Librarian of the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain. Eighteenth Edition, containing 10,00) 
distinct Articles, and 90,000 Dates and Facts. 

"It is by far the readiest and most reliable work of the kind.”’—Standar. 


The BEST COOKERY-BOOK in the WORLD. 
IMPROVEDand ENLARGED EDITION (435th ThonsandQ), strongly aaa 7361; 
cloth gilt, gilt edges, 8s 6d; half-calf or half-morocco, 10s 6d. 


Mrs. BEETON’S BOOK of HOUSEHOLD 


MANAGEMENT. Containing all kinds of Practical Information on Modern 
Cookery and Domestic Economy, and comprising 1,300 pp., 4,000 Recipes, 
1,000 Engravings and New Coloured Pilates. With Quantities, ‘Times, Costs 
and Seasons, Directions for Carving, Management of Children, Arrangeme nt 
and Economy of the Kitchen, Duties of Servants, the Doctor, Legal “Memo. 
randa, and 250 Bills-of-Fare. 


The BEST WORK on DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 


HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE: a Guide to 


Good Health, Long Life, and the Proper Treatment of all Diseases and 
Ailments. Edited by GeorGE Brack, M.B. Edin, a Illustrated 
with 450 Engravings, royal 8vo, cluth gilt, 10s 6d; half-calf, 16s, 

“ The work is worthy of study and attention, and likely to produce real good,” 

—Atheneum. 

Prospectuses post-free on application. 
SECOND EDETION, now ready, crown Svo, attractively bound in cloth, 2s, ' 
ei a 1 yy) 
The GATES BETWEEN. By Ezizapern 
€tTuart Puetps, Author of ‘‘ The Gates Ajar,’’ &e. 

“The book cannot fail to be widely read both in England and America, and it 
is one that cannot be laid down without having awakened deep and serious 
thoughts i in the mind of the reader.”’—Pail Mall Gazette. 

“The book contains many a moral, and to have read it is to feel spiritually 
better for it.””—Globe, 

SECOND EDITION, now ready, crown 8vo, attractively bound in cloth, 2s. 

TV ny 
The EKARTH TREMBLED. A New Copy- 
rad agg , by E. P. Rok, Author of ‘‘ From Jest to Earnest,’ An Orivinal 
elle,’ &c. 

“* The characters are well drawn, the descriptions finely written, and the whole 

plot and construction of the story are admirable.”—Shefivld Telegraph. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, uncut edges, 656 pp., 53. 


GOETHE’S FAUST. ‘Translated by Bayarp 


TayLor. Complete Edition, with Retsch’s Outline Illustrations, 

*,* This is a full and complete reprint of Bayarp Taytor’s rendering ot 
Gor THE’S masterpiece, It is published by special arrangement with Mrs. BAYARD 
TAYLOR, and contains the whole of the Translator’s copious and extremely valu- 
able Notes, Introductions, and Appendices, 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, uncut edges, 416 pp. 


T 
Mrs. BROWNING’S POEMS: ibe Poetical 
Works of ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING, 1828-1844. Edited, wi ith 
a Memoir, by John H. Incram, Author of the “ Life of Edgar Allan Poe, 
&. With a Portrait of Mrs. Browning. 
*,* The Memoir by Mr. Ingram, which is included in this new edition, furnishes 
some fresh items of interest, and gives for the first time correct data of Mrs. 
Browning's life. 


NEW LIBRARY EDITIONS OF STANDARD BOOKS, 


Well printet on good paper, demy 8vo, or royal 8vo, and neatly bound in cloth 
» bevelled boards, gilt top, each (except Nos, 2 and 3) 5s. 

1. HALLAW'S WORKS.—Comprising “Constitutional History of 
England,” “Europe During the Middle Ages,’? and “ Literature of 
Europe.” 6 vols. demy 8vo, “80s, 

2. GIBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE.—With Mitman’s and other 
Notes, and Illustrations. 4 vols. royal 8vo, 30s, 

3. PHELPS’S SHAKESPEARE.—Shakespeare’s Complete Works. 
Edited by SAMUEL PHELPS. With Engravings, 2 vols. royal 8vo, price 15:, 

4, LOCKE’S WORKS. The Human Understanding—Ono Tolera- 

tion—Education—Value of Money. 4 vols. demy 8vo, 20s. 
. MONTAIGNE’S ESSAYS. Translated by CuartEs Corrox. 
2 vols. demy 8vo, 10s, 

6. DE QUINCEY’S ESSAYS.—“ Confessions of an English Opiam- 
Eater,’”’ &. 1vol., with Memoir, demy 8vo, 5s. 

7. BACON’S WORKS.— The New Atlantis, Proficience and 
Advancement of Learning, Miscellaneous Essays. With Memoir, 1 vol. 
demy 8vo, 5s. 

8. SYDNEY SMITH’S ESSAYS: Social and Political. With 
Memoir, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 53. 

9. ROLLIN’S ANCIENT HISTORY of the EGYPTIANS, 
ASSYRIANS, BABYLONIANS, GRECIANS, &. By M. Roun. 2 
vols, medium 8vo, with Illustrations, 103. 

10. MOTLEY’S DUTCH REPUBLIC. With Map and Illustrations, 


2 vols, royal 8vo, 103, 


London: WARD, LOCK, and CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. 
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THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY’S BOOKS FOR PRESENTATION. 


Any Bookseller will supply these Books, but if there should be any difficulty in procuring them, please send postal order toa 
Mr. Joseph Tarn, 56 Paternoster Row, London, and the Books will be forwarded post-free direct from the Publishing Ojjice. 


ONE GUINEA. 
The Lands of Scripture. [Illustrated 


by Pen and Pencil. Containing ‘Those Holy 
Fields’? and ** The Land of the Phiraohs,’’ by the 
vy. S. ManninG, LL.D.; and * Pictures from 
Bible Lands,” by the Rev. S. G. Grres, D.D. 
Imperial 8vo, 21s, handsomely bound in cloth gilt. 
This elegantly bound and_ profusely illustrated 
yolume forms a very suitable Presentation Book 
to a Clergymin, Sunday-School Superintendent, or 
Teacher. It gives, in a concise and interesting form, 
a large amount of information about the places men- 
tioned in Scripture, such as would prove of great 
service to every Bible student. 


HALF-A-GUINEA. 


An appropriate Volume for Presentition during this | 


Year of Jubilee (June, 1887, to June, 1853). 
Victoria R.I.: her Life and Reign. 
By Dr. Macavray, Author of “Sea Pictures,” 
**Gordon Anecdotes,”’ ‘* Luther Anecdotes,” &c. 
With 5 Portraits of the Queen, and 50 Engravings 
by Edward Whymper and others, price 103 61, in 
handsome cloth. 

“Asa presentation volume for this Jubilee year, 
Dr. Macaulay's is by far the best issued, and it will 
take a good deal to beat it.’’--British Weekly, 

“A beautifully printed and very prettily illustrated 
volume, admirable in tone and feeling.””—Athenzum, 


TEN SHILLINGS. 


Historic Landmarks’ in _ the 
Christian Centuries. By Ricuarp Heatu. 
With 84 IlJustrations, 4to, 10s, handsome cloth, 
gilt edges. 

“Calculated at once to give a bird’s-eje view of 
history, and to impress its most important events 
strongly on the memory.’’—Standard, 

“ Will prove a most acceptable gift-book.”— Western 
Morning News. 

EIGHT SHILLINGS EACH. 
THE *“‘PEN AND PENCIL” SERIES. 

Imperial 8vo (size of page lLin, by 7; in.), beautifully 
Illustrated, and printed on superior paper, price 
8s, in handsome cloth, gi t edges ; or 25s each, in 
morocco, elegant. 

Just published, the New Volume of this Series. 
Pictures from Holland. Drawn with 


Pen and Pencil. By Ricuarp Lovett, M.A.,, 
Author of “‘ Norwegian Pictures,” &c. With 132 


Illustrations, 8s, cloth boards, gilt edges. 
© A charming book, prettily illustrated aud prettily 
written.”’—Saturday Review, 
UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 

The Land of the Pharaohs. Including 
a Sketch of Sinai. Illustrated by Pen and Pencil. 
By the late Rev. SamueL ManninG, LL.D. New 
Edition, Revised and partly Rewritten by Ricuarp 
Lovett, M.A., Author of ** Norwegian Pictures,” 
&c. With mauy New, Engravings, imperial Syo, 
83, handsome cloth, gilt; or 253, morocco, 

Sea Pictures. By Dr. Macavtay. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated with superior Engravings. 
Containing the Sea in Poetry, Physical Geo- 
graphy of the Sea, the Sea in History, and the 
Harvest of the Sea. 8s, in handsome cloth ; or 
25s, in morocco, elegant. 

Norwegian Pictures. Drawn with Pen 
and Pencil. With a Glance at Sweden and the 
Gotha Canal. By RicHarp Lovett, M.A. With 
a Map and 122 Illustrations, 4to, 8s, cloth boards, 
gilt edges 3: or 253, in morocco, elegant. 

Canadian Pictures. Drawn with Pen 
and Pencil. By the Marquis of Lorne. With 
numerous fine Engravings by E, Whymper, from 
Sketches by the Marquis of Lorne, Sydney Hall, 
and others, furming a handsome volume for the 
drawing-room table. 8s, extracloth boards, gilt ; 
or 253, bound in morocco, elegant. 

American Pictures by Pen and 
Pencil. By the Rey. Dr. MannincG, 8s, hand- 
some cloth. 

English Pictures by Pen and 
Pencil. By Dr. ManninG. 83, handsome cloth. 

French Pictures by Pen and Pencil. 
By Dr. Green. 8:, handsome cloth. 

Indian Pictures by Pen and Pencil. 
By Witt1am Urwick, M.A. 8s, handsome cloth. 

Italian Pictures by Pen and Pencil. 
By Dr. ManninG. 83, handsome cloth. 


Australian Pictures by Pen and 


Pencil. By Howarp WILLovGHBY, 8:, hand- 
some cloth. 
Pictures from Bible Lands. By Dr. 


GREEN, 83, handsome cloth, 

Pictures from the German Father- 
land by Pen and Pencil. By Dr, Green. 
8s, handsome cloth. 

Scottish Pictures by Pen and 
Pencil. By Dr. GreEN. 8s, handsome cloth. 

Swiss Pictures by Pen and Pencil. 
By Dr. Manning. 83, handsome cloth. 

“Those Holy Fields:’’? Palestine 


illustrated by Pen and Pencil. By Dr. 
Manning. 8s, handsome cloth, 


| The Boy’s Own Annual. 





EIGHT SHILLINGS EACH. 


The Girl's Own Annual. No Young 
Lady’s Library should be without the“ Girl’s Own 
Annual” for 1887. The Eighth Volume of the 
Girls Own Paper, containing 832 pages of 
interesting and useful reading ; Stories by Popular 
Wii'ers ; Masic by Eminent Composers ; Practical 
Papers for young Housekeepers ; Medical Papers, 
by a well-known Practitioner ; Needlework, plain 
and fancy; Helpful Papers for Christian Girls ; 
Papers on Reasonable and Seasonable Dress, &c. 
Profusely Illustrated. Price 8s, in handsome 
cloth ; 9s 61, with gilt e Iges ; 12s 6d, half-morocco, 

Every boy 
and young man should have the ‘‘ Boy’s Own 
Aunual”’ for 1887, The Ninth Volume of the 
Boy's Oun Paper, containing 832 pages of Tales 
of Schoolboy Life, and of Adventure on Land and 
Sea ; Outdoor and Indoor Games for every Season ; 
Perilous Adventures at Home and Abroad; 
Amusements for Summer and Winter; and In- 
structive Papers, written so a3 to be read by boys 
and youths, With many Coloured and Wood 
Engravings. Price 8s, handsome cloth; 9s 6d, 
gilt edges ; 12361, half-morocco. 

The Handy Natural History. By 
the Rev. J. G. Woop, Author of “ Homes without 
Hands,” &c. With 224 Engravings, small 4to, 
8s, cloth boards, gilt edges, 

* An excellent book for the young, handsomely 
il'ustrated, and written in fluent and lucid style.” 
—Saturday Review. 


SEVEN SHILLINGS EACH. 


The Leisure Hour Annual Volume 
tor 1887. The Volume for 1837 of this Family 
Journal of Instruction aud Recreation contains 
860 pages of interesting reading, with numerous 
Illustrations by Eminent Artists. It forms a 
handsome Book for Presentation, and an appro- 
priate and instructive volume for a School or 
College Prize. Price 7s,in cloth boards; 83 61, 
extra boards, gilt edges ; 10s 6d, half-bound in calf. 

The Sunday at Home Annual 
Volume for 1887. The Illustrated Family 
Magazine for Sabbath Reading. This Volume for 
1897 forms a very suitable Book for Presentation. 
Tt contains 828 pages, with a great variety of in- 
teresting and instructive Sabbath reading for 
every member of the family. It is profusely 
Illustrated by Coloured and Wood Engravings. 
Price 73, cloth boards; 83 6d, extra boards, gilt 
edges ; 10s 6d, half-bound in calf, 

Random Truthsin CommonThings. 
Occasional Papers from my Study Cuair, By the 
— J. R. Vernon, M.A. Illustrations, 7s, cloth 
gilt. 

SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 


Winter Pictures. By Poet and Artist. 
An elegant book, most appropriate for a Christ- 
mas or New Year’s Gift. Profusely Illustrated 
in the finest style of Wood Engraving. By Epwarp 
WuymMPer. 4to, 63, cloth boards, gilt. 
Crown of Flowers. Poems and 
Pictures collected from the pages of the Giri’s 
Own Paper. Edited by CHARLES PETERS. With 
numerous Illustrations by Emineat Artists. 63, 
handsome cloth, gilt. 7 
Ingleside and Wayside Musings. 
A Companion Volume to ‘‘The Harvest of a 
Quiet Eye.” By the Same Author. 63, cloth gilt. 


FIVE SHILLINGS EACH. 
Ants and their Ways. By the Rev. W. 
Farran WHITE, M.A. With numerous Illustra- 
tions, and a complete List of Genera and Species 
of the British Ants. 5s, cloth boards. 
The Honey Bee: its Nature, Homes, 
and Products. By W. H. Harris, B.A., B.Sc. 
With 82 Lilustrations, 5s, cloth. 


A 


The Life of Jesus Christ the 
Saviour. For Young People. By Mrs. S 


Watson. With Engravings, crown Svo, 5s, cloth, 

Past and Present in the East. By 
the Rev. Harry Jones, M.A., Prebendary of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. With Engravings, 5s, cloth gilt. 

The Chateau de Louard; or, a Story 
of France at the Period of the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. By H.C, Coare, Illustrated, 
5s, cloth. 

Count Renneberg’s Treason. A 
Tale of the Siege of Steenwick. By Harriet E, 
Burcu. Illustrated, 5s, cloth. 

Joint Guardians. By E. Evererr 
GREEN. Illustrated, 53, cloth. 

Young Sir Richard. By H. Freperick 
CHARLES. Illustrated, 5s, cloth. : 
Straight tothe Mark. A Story for Old 
aud Young. By the Rev. T. S. MiLirscroy, 
M.A., Author of ‘* Boy and Man,” &c. LIllus- 

trated, imperial 16mo, 5s, cloth, gilt edges. 

Untrue to his Trust. A Story of Life 
and Adventure in Charles the Second’s Time. 
By Henry Jounson. Illustrated, imperial i6mo, 
53, cloth, gilt edges. 

The Doctor’s Experiment. By the 
Author of “ Under Fire.’”’ With Illustrations, 
imperial 16mo, 53, cloth, gilt edges. 








THE GIRL’S OWN BOOKSHELF. 
Reprinted, with Revision, from the Girl’s Own Paper, 


1. Cora; or, Three Years of a Girl’s 
Life. Illustrated, imperial 16mo, 2s 6d, cloth. 

2. The Girl’s Own Cookery Book. 
By PuiLiis Browne. Feap. 8vo, ls, cloth. 

3. Queen o’ the May. By ANNE Brace, 
Illustrated, imperial 16mo, 25 6d, cloth. 

4. The Master’s Service. A Practical 
Guide for Girls. Illustrated, imperial lémo, 
23 6d, cloth. 8 ; 

. Her Object in Life. 
Frvie Mayo. Illustrated, 
23 6d, cloth. . 

How to Play the Pianoforte. 
Feap. 8vo, ls 6d, cloth. 

The Sunbeam of the Factory, 
and other Stories. Illustrated, imperixi 
16mo, 2s 6d, cloth. 

Esther. By Kosa N. Carey. 


16mo, Illustrated, 3s 64, cloth, 


THE BOY’S OWN BOOKSHELF. 
Reprinted, with Revision, from the Boy’s Own Paper. 
1. Adventures of a Three-Guinea 

Watch. By Tarzor Barnes REED. With 

Illustrations, small 4to, 4:, cloth boards. 

Football. By Dr. Irvine, C. W. 
Atcock, and other Recognized Authorities. 
With Illustrations, crown Svo, 1s 6d, cloth. 

Cricket. By Dr. W. G. Grace, Rev. J. 
Pycrort, Lord C. RussELL, F. GALE, and others. 
2s, cloth, i 

A Great Mistake: a Tale of 
Adventure. By T. S. Miziinetos, Author 
ot “Straight to the Mark,’”’ &c. With Lilustra- 
tions, 3s 6d cloth, a. 

The Fifth Form at St. Dominics. 
A School Story. By Tatzot Barnes Reed, 
With Illustrations, 5s, cloth, 

BOOKS BY HESBA STRETTON, 
Author of “‘ Jessica’s First Prayer.” 
Cobwebs and Cables. Illustrated, 5s, 
cloth gilt. 


a 


By Isapenra 


imperial lémo, 


Imperial 


2. 


5. 


The Children of Cloverley. Ili:s- 
trated, 2s, cloth. ses 
Enoch Roden’s Training. Illustrated, 


2s, cloth. 

Fern’s Hollow. Illustrated, 2s, cloth. 

The Fishers of Derby Haven. Ilas- 

_ trated, 23, cloth. 

Pilgrim Street. 
Life. Illustrated, 2s. 

A Thorny Path. [Illustrated, 2s, cloth. 

Bede’s Charity. Lilus., 33 6d, cloth gilt. 

Jessica’s First Prayer, Lllustrated, ls, 
cloth. 

The Crew of the ‘Dolphin.’ _ Illas- 
trated, ls 6d, cloth. 5 

The Storm of Life. Illus., 1s 64, cloth. 

Alone in London. _Iilus., 1s 6d, cloth. 

Little Meg’s Children. Illustrated, 
1s 6d, cloth, 

Max Kromer. A Story of the Siege of 
Strasbourg. Illustrated, 1s 6d, cloth. 


BOOKS BY MRS. WALTON, 
Author of ‘* Christie’s Old Organ,” 
Shadows. Illustrated, 4s, cloth gilt. 
A Peep Behind the Scenes. 
trated, 3s 6d, cloth gilt. 
Was I Right? lilus., 33 6d, cloth gilt. 
Christie’s Old Organ, Lllus., 1s, cloth. 
Our Gracious Queen. Jabilee Pictures 
and Stories frum her Majesty’s Life, ls, cloth. 
Launch the Lifeboat. With Pictures 


beautifully printed in colours, 3s, in attractive 


beards. 

Little Faith, the Child of the Toy 
Stall. ls, cloth. 

Nobody Loves Me. Illustrated, 1s, cloth. 

Olive’s Story; or, Life at Ravens- 
cliffe. Llustrated, 2s 6d, cloth gilt. 

Poppie’s Presents. Illustrated, 1s, cloth. 

Taken or Left. Lilustrated, 1s, cloth. 


NEW ANNUALS. 
The Child’s Companion Annual for 


1887. 1s 6d, in ornamental cover; 2:, neat 
cloth ; 23 6d, full gilt. y 

Our Little Dot’s Annual. 1s 64, in 
ornamental cover ; 2s, neat cloth ; 2s 6d, full gilt. 

R.T.S. Pocket-Book for 1888. 1s td, 
roan gilt. Containing Commercial, Political, aud 
Social Information, Daily Texts, Spaces for Daily 
Memoranda and Cash Account, &e. 

Young People’s Pocket-Book for 
1888. ls, roan gilt. Full of interesting anl 
useful information, 


A Story of Manchester 


Illas- 


The Religious Tract Society publishes several thousands of Books for all readers, ut all prices, from One Penny to One Guinci. 
Please write for the Religious Tract Society’s ILLUSTRATED and CLASSIFIED LISTS. 





56 PATERNOSTER ROW; 65 ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD; and 164 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ LIST, 


COMPLETION OF MR, KINGLAKE’S HISTORY. 
On Thursday, December 8th, will be published. 


THE INVASION OF THE CRIMEA. 


Its Origin, and an Account of its Progress down to the Death of Lord Raglan. 
By A. W. KINGLAKE. 
Vol. VII.—FROM THE MORROW OF INKERMAN TO THE FALL OF CANROBERT. 
Vol. VIII.—FROM THE OPENING OF PELISSIER’S COMMAND TO THE DEATH OF LORD RAGLAN. 
Illustrated with numerous Maps and Plans, and a Complete Index to the Work. Demy 8vo, 28s 


N EK W BOOKS. 


INSULINDE. Experiences of a Naturalist’s | ; or eee . . 
Wife in the Eastern meee By Anna Forses. Post 8vo, with a Map, | BL ACKWOOD’S MAGAZ IN KE. N 0. Sb! ¥. 


8s 6d, DECEMBER, 1887. 2s 6d. 

















NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. ContENTSs. 
J . , Te “fi Bf . Joyce. Chaps, 29-32, 
EPISODES in a LIFE of ADVENTURE; Force. | Chaps, 20-32 
or, Moss from a Rolling-Stone. By Laurence OxrpHant, Author of ‘‘ Picca- HANNAH MORE. 
dilly,” “ Altiora Peto,” ** Haifa,” &c. Fourth Edition, post 8vo, 6s. Wo wERE THEY? A MALTESE APPARITION. By the Marquis of Lorne, 
[This day. LITERARY VULUPTUARIES. 


Rabeits iy AustrRatia. By C. G. N. Lockhart. 


The WRONG ROAD: By Hook or Crook. | Sealant rey nc 


By Major ARTHUR GrirFiTHs, Author of ‘* Sout and Loose,’’ ‘* Locked Up,” SS ee THE CARDINAL OF VALENCIA (1476-1498). By M, 
aries Yriarte. 


&c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 25s 6d. This day. 
SELF-GOVERNMENT versus HOME-RULE. 


STUDIES in PHILOSOPHY. By Rev. slic "Tnceee aacGek caoeae” 1x Evrore.—Conclusion : Itatr, 


Licutroot, M.A., D.Sc., Vicar of Cross Stone, Todmorden. Crown 8vo, 5s. 





POPULAR EDITION, Revised and Enlarged. HISTORY of 
Mr. GLADSTONE: a Study. By Louis J. The CATHOLIC CHURCH of SCOTLAND, 
JENNINGS, M.P., Author of “ Republican Government in the United States,” from the Introduction of Christianity to the Present Day. By ALpnons 


“The Croker Memoirs,” &c. Eighth Thousand, crown 8vo, ls. BELLESHEIM, D.D., Canon of Aix-la-Chapeile. Translated, with Notes and 
Additions, by D. Osw ALD Hunter Bxarr, O.S.B., Monk of Fort Augustus. 


BALFOUR PHILOSOPHICAL LECTURES —Second Series. ia a, he Lr, This day. 


eee. nein Gee dita (ORRMIER with GIRLS ond MADEN E 


Anprew SETH, M.A., Professor of Logic, Rhetoric, and Metaphysics in the 6 
University of St. Andrews, Crown 8yo, 53. | Betrothed and Free. By Lady BeLLarrs. Crown 8yo, 5s. 


The PSALMIST and the SCIENTIST; or, SARACINESCA. By F. Marron Crawrorp, 














Modern Value of the Religions Sentiment. By GrorGe Matueson, M.A., | Author of “Mr. Isaacs,” Dr, Claudius,” “ Zoroaster,” &. New Edition, ( 
D.D., Author of “Can the Old Faith Live with the New ?” Crown 8vo, 73 6d. crown 8¥0, 63, I 
- ; 

This day is published, a NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, complete in 1 vol. 
GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE 7 
° e 
; I 
As Related in her Letters and Journals. a 
Arranged and Edited by her Husband, J. W. CROSS. i 
New Edition, Illustrated, with Portrait and Wood Engravings, crown 8vo, 7s 6d, : 
STANDARD WORKS : 
L 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED by Sir NOEL PATON, R.S.A. CABINET EDITION, li 
1 a’ f 
LAYS of the SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, wait ‘GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE and WORKS. f ; 
other Poems. By W. Epmonstoune Artoun, D.C.L. With Illustrations Printed from a New and Legible Type. Complete in 24 Volumes of a con- p 
from Designs by Sir J. Noel Paton, and W. H. Paton, R.S.A. Small 4to, in | venient size, price £6, Each Volume may be had separately, price 5s. jo 


elegant cloth binding, with gilt edges, 21s. 


CHEAP EDITION, Printed from a New Type, and tastefully bound in cloth, | NOVELS by GEORGE ELIOT. Cheaper di 


fcap. 8vo, 33 6d. Also handsomely bound in French morocco, gilt edges, 4s, 
aie . sie Editions, with Tllustrations, viz.:—-Apam BrpE. Crown 8vo, 33 6d.—THE 


fal Tr ff . ‘ MILL ON THE FLoss, Crown 8vo, 3s 6d.—FELIx HOLT, THE Rapican. Crown 
The FEELIN G for NATU RE m SCOTTISH 8vo, 3s 64,—ScEeNES OF CLERICAL LIFE. Crown 8v0, : 3s.—SrLas MARNER. of 
POETRY. By Joun Vertcu, Professor of Logic and Rhetoric in the | Crown 8vo, 2s 6d.—Romoua. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d.—Danret DERoNDA. Crown th 
Dniversity of Glasgow, Author of “‘ The History and Poetry of the Scottish | 8vo, 7s 6d. <Mippemarcu, Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. Or handsomely bound in7 ta 
Border,” &c. 2 vols., in half-roxburghe binding, feap. 8vo, 15s, vols, half-calf, price 52s 6d. ne 


The SCOT ABROAD. By Jonny Hitt Burton, ;GOETHE’S FAUST. Translated into English | « 


D.C.L., Historiographer-Royal for Scotland. New Edition, crown 8vo, 10s 6d. | bey ‘+ ch ye sen orion 7 — I., Eighth Edition, feap. Svo, las 
- 3s 6d. Part II., Second Edition, fcap, Svo, 6s. 
The BOOK-HUNTER. By the Same. New pov pie , nm 
Edition, crown 8vo, 75 6d. The WORKS of HORACE. Translated into 
CABINET EDITION, | English Verse, with Life and Notes, by the Same. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 
The INVASION of the CRIMEA: its POEMS and BALLADS of HEINRICH 
Origin, and an A t of its P: d to the Death of Lord Raglan, | ‘i i i . diti i 
sp 9 W.Kixteane. 9 vols. illustrated ‘oan 5 ree aan Meus, 00005 Bes, | oe bo Sate saacaiiatiead eae Genet Teton, gene 


6s each. 


The Volumes respectively contain :— The NOVELS of 7. B. WALFORD. New T 


I, The ORIGIN of the WAR between] IV. SEBASTOPOL at BAY. 
‘ m3, pd tp Per oen es The BATTLE of BALACLAVA, | and Uniform Edition, crown 8vo, each 53. 
an I. The BATTLE of INKERMAN, | Mr.S : ! x T ME DAUGHTERS, 
IIL, The BATTLE of the ALMA, VII. WINTER TROUBLES. | | orecgg a so Son Geleeees. 
| PAavLine, THE Basy’s GRANDMOTHER, 


History oF A WEEK, 


EOTHEN. By the Same. Crown 8vo, price 6s. | 
STORMONTH’S DICTIONARY of the| BON GAULTIER’S BOOK of BALLADS. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Pronouncing, Etymological, and Explanatory. Fourteenth and Cheaper Edition, with Illustrations by Doyle, Leech, and 
Revised by the Rev. P, H. Puetp. Library Edition, imperial 8vo, hand- Crowgquill, feap. 8vo, 5s. 1 
ate 


somely bound in half-morocco, 31s 6d. 
1 + : + 3: d : 
THREE HUNDRED ENGLISH SONNETS. |“ Oo about ROSES: How to Grow an’ | = 


Chosen and Edited by Davip M. Main, Printed on hand-made paper, feap. 3s 6d, libr 


8vo, 6s, 
TALES from “BLACKWOOD,” Now Seria, |TH CHEMISTRY of COMMON LIFE, By 


Handsomely bound in 12 vols., cloth, 30s. In leather back, roxburghe style Cuurcu, M.A. Oxon., Author of “ Food: its S tituents, and 
37s Gd. In half-calf, gilt, 52s 6d. In half-morocco, 553, sa Uses,” With Illustrations and Maps, pally dy 73 6d. sicaiaiiiaes 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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STANFORD 





DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 





Just published, imperial folio, half-morocco extra, price £12; full morocco, £15. 


STANFORD'S LONDON ATLAS 
UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY, 


EXHIBITING THE PHYSICAL AND POLITICAL DIVISIONS OF THE 
VARIOUS COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD. 


NINETY MAPS, WITH A GEOGRAPHICAL INDEX. 


EXTRACTS FROM OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


a A Jubilee A7tLAS. —This handsome large folio atlas is dedicated by permission to her Majesty the 
Queen, ‘as a record of the state qf geozraphical knowledge in the year of her Majesty’s Jubilee, 1887.’ T 
dedication is peculiarly approprixte, for this new London Atlas of Mr. Stanford is based upon the London 
Atlas first issued nearly fifty years. azo by that eminent English cartographer, John Arrowsmith. Whereas 
Mr. Arrowsmith exhausted his material in fifty maps, Mr. Stanford has been able to cover nincty sheets. 
True, most of these additions are maps of British possessions at home and abroad, and this is the distinctive 
feature of the folio London Atlas. The British Islands and the British possessions are treated with unusual 
peggy aud detail. Several sheets are devoted to Canada and to Australia ; and there are several maps 

f the West Indies, anda large one of Jamaica, India, on the other hand, not being treated in such detail, 
Seork we have a large 1 ap ‘of Born: o, and another of Cyprus, from Colonel Kitchener’s beautiful survey 
map. Twenty-four maps are given to the British Islands, One of these is a reduction of Stanford’s well- 
known stereographical map, and is very effective. There is an admirable series of twelve rainfall and tem- 
perature map; by Mr. Buchan, the eminent meteorologist, and another series of statistical maps, showing 
distribution of ¢ on yarious cultures, &c. Then we have geological maps, mips of river basins, Parlia- 
mentary maps, r s, and other special maps. Tiere is a particularly good map of Palestine on the 
basis of the. work = the Palestine Sarvey, in which the physical features are well brouzht out. But the 
atlas is mainly valuable for its wealth of maps of the British Empire all over the world, and in this respect 
it is probably unsurpassed, There is a copious index of places, and, after Arrowsmith’s example, there is a 
thumb index which enables one to pick out at once whatevcr map one wants,”—Times, 

Nr. Stanford’s ‘London Atlas,’ which was known to be preparing for pub!ication for many years past, 
has at length s-en the light, an1 is not likely to disappoint any reasonable expectations, Mr. Stanford 
deserves great credit for bringing out so elaborate and costly a work in the face of foreign and native com- 
petition, and of the indifference of the public, who can hardly as yet be said to discriminate between good 
and bad maps,’’—Athenwum. 

© We are so apt to imagine that the Golden Age of Geography precede} this century that it is well to dis- 
abuse ourselves of the idea by a glance at the new edition of the ‘London Atlas’ which Mr. Stanford has 
justissued. Based to some extent on that prepared under the same title by the late John Arrowsmith in the 
early days of her Majesty’s reign, it is in reality an almost entirely new work. Mr. Stanford’s great Atlas 
may thus be rezarded as a sort “of milestone ia the progress of geography. It marks the stage to which, 
after twenty centuries of map-making, our knowledge o° the globe has reached. In some res spects also, it is 
a record of the perfection to which the art of engraving cartographical representations after Mercator’s pro- 
jection has attained. Comp:red with the work on which it is professedly founded, the Jubilee Atlas shows 
how busy the world has been in the fifty years which have elapsed since Johu Arrowsmith published what was 
at that time regarded as a masterpiece of geographical research.’’—Standard. 

“It is certainly a very splendid atlas, printed beautifully, and so arranged that the place of all the 
separate maps can be ascertained at once from the marginal title:, without reference to any index. We have 
met with no folio atlas more convenient and clearer in its printing—a matter of no slight moment.”—Spectator. 

“One of the finest and completest works of cartography yet produced, and far surpassing any other pub- 
lished in Great Britain, is ‘Stanford’s London Atlas of Universal Geography,’ contained in a noble volume 
of imperial folio size, which Mr. Stanford has recently issued...... The cost of preparing entirely new general 
maps, from the special information contributed by those showing the routes of the latest travellers, is almost 
prohibitory in the compilation of a cheap atlas for popular acceptance...... for it contains the essence, in map 
form, of hundreds of other works, of special surveys, route maps given in many books of travels, records of 
positions in the author’s journals, aud much else that was stored up in volumes on library shelves, or in port- 







































folios for occasional reference on particular subjects......We may, therefore, say that, for the purpose of 
directly obtaining a sound knowledge of modern geography, the purchase of such an atlas as Mr, Stanford's 
instead of many books, is a positive saving of expense, and it is a great saving of time."—TIlustrated London News. 

“Better maps have not come from the press than are the series of nearly a hundred in the folio edition 
of this useful work ; and it i3 obvious that greater care has not been taken in the draughtsmanship and printing 
than in the compilation of the details set forth on each shect. Embracing the lates st discoveries and authori- 
tative statistical data, the work may be appealed to with confidence, while the eye trained to nicety and neat- 
ness will seek we: riedly for any technical fault in the volume,’’—Leeds Mercury. 

“In many respects the atlas is decidedly the most modern and complete in existence, especially as regards 
Great Britain and th» Colonies, to which no less than fifty maps are devoted, which is almost all that one 





could reasonably wish for. Among these there are some very fine specimens of er has the 
large-scaled maps of Englan4, Scotland, and Ireland in sections, alsothe Physical and Statistical Maps of the 
British Is'es, including Mr. Buchan’s valuable sheet of meteorological charts ; the maps of Australia, India, 
and Cyprus are also good,”—Scottish Geographical Magazine, 





RECENTLY 
SECOND EDITION, imperial to, s, price 30s. 


THE LONDON ATLAS OF UNIVERSAL 
GEOGRAPHY. 


QUARTO EDITION. 
f FORTY-FOUR COLOURED MAPS, carefully Drawn and beantifally Engraved on 
Steel and Corper Plates, 
WITH A COPIOUS INDEX. 


"We have already commented on the pains which appear to have been taken to work up the maps to the 
latest dates; we may add that they are excellent specimens of engraving and colouring, that the gre: it | 
difficulty cf marking mountain-ranges, &c., without obscuring the names, has been excellently surmounted, 
and that we have detected very few misprints. As what may be called a medium atlas for general us», some- 
thing between the cheap but meagre school collections and the elaborate but rather costly and unwi ieldy 
libra: ry atlases tke ‘ London Atlas’ deserves hearty recommendation.” —Saturday Review. 


PUBLISHED. 


half-moroceo, gilt edges 


Consis 


ae 











ATLASES. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 





8vo, half-Persian morocco, price 283 (parcels post, 6d). 
STANFORD’S PARLIAMENTARY 
COUNTY ATLAS AND HANDBOOK 
oO 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 
EIGHTY-NINE MAPS. 


With Letterpress, containing Lists of Parishes, Petty 
Sessional Divisions and Unions, Population Tables, 
and other particulars relating to County Statistics, 
Local Administration, and the New Parliamentary 
Constituencies. 

The Maps include 23 Physical and Statistical Maps, 
Maps of the Isle of Man, Jersey, Guernsey, and t e 
small Channel Islands, in addition to Maps on a uni- 
form scale of all the Counties of England and Wales, 
and Plans of Towns returning more than two Members, 
Coloured to show the New Parliamentary Divisions, 


“Tnvaluable to the student of local government, and 
to every one who wishes to follow the details of the 
promised Local Government Bill. The letterpress is 
a perfect object-lesson in the cross and conflicting 
divisions of the country for local government pur- 
poses, which make the subject such a dismal science 
and such a practical puzzle and muddle. Mr. Stan- 
ford’s book will be a weapon in the hand of the re- 
former.’’—Spectator. 

“ For completeness and compactness leaves nothing 
to be desired. A glance at its contents shows that it 
is far more than a mere bintettted atlas.”’—Standard, 












Second Issue, crown Sro, cloth, 63, 


STANFORD'S HANDY ATLAS AND 
POLL BOOK 

THE ELECTORAL DIVISIONS OF 

GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 
1886. 

With an Alphabetical List of Members, indicating the 

Political Party with which they are associated and 

the Constituencies by which they have been returned, 

Statistical Tables of each County, &e. The Poll 

Book includes the Polls of November, 1885, 

The Series of 64 Maps accompanying the Text show 
the Divisions of the New Electoral Districts as fixed 
by the Boundary Commissioners, the Town Plans 
being given upon an enlarged scale. Each Map is 
coloured to shuw the political party with which the 
Members representing its Divisions are associated, 
thus affording an index to the representation of each 
county. 

The First Issue, showing the state of political 
parties prior to the last General Election, uniform in 
size and price, can still be had. 

Also, now ready, crown 8yo, cloih, 19s 6. 

An Edition combining the Maps and Letterpress of 
the two volumes. The Maps in this issue, being placed 
side by side, form a most instructive guide to the 
change in political parties at the advent of the present 
Government, 

“The public will find in it, in a handy shape, a 
reliable key to the electoral situation.” —Times. 

‘* The detailed county and borough maps, which are 
the raison d’étre of the book, are beautiful specimens 
of Mr. Stanford’s skill in map priuting.”—Pall Mall 
Gazette, 


OF 


Royal folio (14 by 18 inches), half-morocco, red edges, 
£3 8s; Levant morocco, extra, gilt edges, £12. 
SCRIBNER’S 
STATISTICAL ATLAS OF 
UNITED STATES. 
Showing by Graphic Methods their Present Condition, 
and their Politi eal, Social, and Industrial 
Development. 
By F. W. HEWES and H. GANNETT, 

Chief Geographer of the United States Geologi cal 
Survey, formerly Geographer of the Tenth Census of 
the United States, 

Detailed prospectus post-free on application. 
List OF SECTIONS. 


THE 





1, PHysrtcaL GEOGRA- 8. OCCUPATIONS. 
PHY. 9. FinancE anD ComM- 
2. PoxiticaL History, MERCE 
3. PROGRESS, 10, AGRICULTURE. 
4, POPULATION, ll. Live Stock AND 
5. Mortarity. PRODUCTS. 
6, EDUCATION, 12. MANUFACTURES. 
ra RELIGION. 15. MISCELLANEOUS. 


** Let these facts be expressed not alone in figure-, 
but graphically, by means of maps and diagrams, 
appealing toa quick sense of form and colour, and 
ing the dry bones of statistics in flesh and 
and this study becomes a delight rather than a 
eface. Thisis what results from a study of 
thie very remarkable compilati on, and almost every 
body will be interested in at least one or two of the 
sections. The Atlas contains 151 Plates, 279 Maps, 
and 120 pp. of Text. It is fitted with an ingenious 
— Index by which any section can at once ko 
found. 

“ The work is in every way a worthy one. It must 
find its way into all public libraries, as well as into 
all institutions and departments that have anything 
to do with statisties.”—Times, 








COMPLETE ATLAS CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION, 
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Prometheus Vinctus of Aeschylus. 
Edited, with Notes, &c., for the Use of Middle and Upper Forms 
of Schools, by M. G. GuazeBroox, M.A., Assistant Master at 
Harrow School. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 

The TEXT and the NOTES may be had separately, 1s 3d each. 


The Medea of Euripides. 
Edited, with Notes, &c., for the Use of Middle and Upper Forms 
of Schools, by M. G. GuazeBrook, M.A., Assistant Master at 
Harrow School. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 
The TEXT and the NOTES may be had separately, 1s 3d each. 


Easy Selections from Plato. 
Forming a Greek Reading-Book for the Use of Middle Forms of 
Schools. By A. Sipewick, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, and late Assistant Master at Rugby School. 
Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


Greek Passages Adapted for 
Practice in Unseen Translation. For Middle and 
Higher Forms of Schools, By F. D. Morice, M.A., Assistant 
Master at Rugby School, and Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


Stories in Attic Greek. 
Forming a Greek Reading-Book, for the Use of Junior Forms in 
Schools. With Notes and Vocabulary. By F. D. Morice, M.A., 
Assistant Master at Rugby School, and Fellow of Queen’s College, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo, 3s Gd. 


Easy Selections from Thucydides. 
For the Use of Middle Forms of Schools. Edited, with Notes, 
Plans, &c., by E. H. Moore, M.A., Amesbury House School, 
Bickley, Kent, late Assistant Master at Plymouth College. 
Crown 8vo, 33 6d. 


Rivington’s Annotated Greek Texts. 
Xenophon—The Anabasis. With Introduction, Notes, 
Plan, and Map. Books I. and II., 16mo, 1s each. 


Also, the TEXT alone, Books I. and II., 6d each. 


Cicero pro Cluentio. 
Edited, with Explanatory and Critical Notes, &c., by W. YoRKE 
Fausset, M.A., Assistant Master at Fettes College, Edinburgh, 
late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Letters of Cicero. 
Selected and Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by J. H. 
MurruEaD, B.A. Oxon., Examiner for Degrees in the University 
of Glasgow. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Cicero de Senectute. 
Edited, with Notes, &c., by E. W. Howson, M.A., Assistant Master 
at Harrow School, late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
Small 8vo, 2s. 
The TEXT and the NOTES may be had separately, 1s each. 


The Jugurtha of Sallust. 
Edited, with Notes, &c., by W. P. Brooke, M.A., Assistant 
Master at Rugby School, and late Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 23 6d. 


The Catiline of Sallust. 
With Notes. For Use in the Middle Forms of Schools. Edited 
by B. D. Turner, M.A., late Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, 
and Assistant Master at Marlborough College, Author of “ An 
Elementary Syntax of the Latin Cases.” Crown 8vo, 2s. 
The TEXT and the NOTES may be had separately, 1s each. 


Selections from Ovid. 
Edited, with Notes, Vocabulary, &c., by H. R. HEatiey, M.A., 
Beaudesert Park School, Henley-in-Arden; and J. ARNOLD 
-TurNeR, B.A., Senior Assistant Master at Hillbrow School, Rugby. 
1l6mo, 1s 64. 


Henry’s First Latin Book. 


By T. K. ARNotp, M.A. 12mo, 33. 
A KEY, for the Use of Tutors only, 1s. 





First Exercises in Latin Prose. 
With Notes and Vocabularies. By E. D. Mansrietp, M.A., Lam- 
- a _— late Assistant Master at Clifton College. Crown 
vo, 23 


Select Passages from Greek and 
Latin Authors for Repetition. By E. H. C. Suis, 
M.A., Assistant Master at Clifton College. Crown 8vo. 

[Nearly ready, 


A Short History of England. 


From the Earliest Times to the Present Day. For the Use of 

Middle Forms of Schools. By Cyrin Ransome, M.A., Merton 

College, Oxford, Professor of Modern Literature and History in 

i aaa College, Leeds. With Mapsand Plans, crown 8yo, 
3 6d. 


A Skeleton Outline of the History of 
England for Beginners. By A. H. Dyxe Actanp, M.A, 
M.P., Senior Bursar of Balliol College, Oxford; and Cyait 
Ransome, M.A., Professor of Modern Literature and History, 
Yorkshire College, Leeds. With Maps, small 8vo, 9d. 


A History of the Romans. 


For the Use of Middle Forms of Schools. By R. F. Horroy, 
M.A., formerly Fellow and Lecturer of New College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, 33 6d. 


Shakspeare’s Julius Cesar. 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, by H. C. 
BEEcHING, Rector of Yattendon, Berkshire, late Exhibitioner of 
Balliol College, Oxford. Small 8vo, 1s 6d. 


Shakspeare’s The Merchant of 
Venice. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, by 
H. C. Beecninc, Rector of Yattendon, Berkshire, late Exhi- 
bitioner of Balliol College, Oxford. Small 8vo, 13 61. 


Scott’s Marmion. 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, by F. S. ARNoxD, 
M.A., Assistant Master at Bedford Grammar School, late Scholar 
of King’s College, Cambridge. Forming a Volume of the “ Eng. 
lish School Classics.” Small Svo, 23 6d. 


Canto I., 9d; Cantos II., III., and IV., 1s; Cantos V. and VIL, 13. 


The Social History of England. 


By LovisE Creicuton, Author of “ A First History of England,” 
“ Life of the Black Prince,” &c. Small 8vo, 1s 6d. 


Animal Biology. 
An Elementary Text-Book. By C. Lutoyp Moraan, Professor of 
Animal Biology and Geology in University College, Bristol, and 
Lecturer on Comparative Anatomy in the Bristol Medical School. 
With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, 83 6d. 


Chemistry and Heat, Laws and 
Definitions Connected with. With Explanatory Notes on 
Physical and Theoretical Chemistry; also Special Tests and 
Examples for Practical Analysis. By R. G. Durrant, M.A, 
F.C.S., Assistant Master at Marlborough College. Crown 8yo, 33. 


School Flora. 

For the Use of Elementary Botanical Classes. By W. Marswatt 
Warts, D.Sc. (Lond.), B.Sc. (Vict.), Physical Science Master in 
the Giggleswick Grammar School. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


A 


English Grammar and Composition, 
the Rudiments of. By J. Hamsrin Suitn, M.A., of Gonville 
and Caius College, and late Lecturer at St. Peter’s College, Cam- 


bridge. Small 8vo, 23 6d. 


English Grammar and Analysis. 
By F. Ritcuir, M.A., The Beacon, Sevenoaks, Author of “ First 
Steps in Latin.’ Small Svo, 23 Gd. 
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